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Introduction 
By GENE WELTFICH, Issue Editor 


The first issue of the Journal of Social Issues is itself something of an 
experiment in social science. Research scientists of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues and applied scientists fro mvarious fields of 
social action have pooled their insights from experience and research in con- 
sidering a common problem—the problem of racial and religious prejudice. 
The main part of the issue consists of a series of specific “episodes from 
life.” In these episodes it is not specific individuals who are being studied 
but composite pictures of behaviors and ways of thinking of many individuals 
under the same circumstances in our American society now. These episodes 
have been constructed by persons with long and intimate experience with the 
situations under consideration. And the limited number of problems which 
have been described and analysed have been selected from the most frequent 
or psychologically important problems for each of the religious or racial groups 
here considered. 

The physical scientist has <t his disposal refined instruments and well de- 
veloped experimental techniques which make it possible for him to organize 
his material in a relatively impersonal way. But the social scientist does not 
yet have such a repetoire of equipment and techniques. Nor can he be im- 
personal about the problems under study. He must have emotional under- 
standing of the situations he deals with as well as having techniques for order 
and organization of his data. In seeking out research and applied scientists 
who could make the greatest contribution to the problems of this issue we 
have to a large extent enlisted the services of persons who are technical authori- 
ties and at the same time members of the racial or religious groups whose 
problems are under discussion. The bulk of the material about the situation 
of the Negro American has been written by prominent Negroes; about the 
Japanese Americans’ problem by Japanese in collaboration with others; on 
the Jewish problem by Jewish scientists and social practicioners; and about the 
situation of the Catholics by Catholic persons for whom the religion is an 
integral part of their lives. 

There are some who feel that members of a group which is discriminated 
against are not as well suited to working on these problems of discrimination 
scientifically as are non-members of the group. We believe this assumption 
is not valid. Among some American Indian tribes and other native peoples 
the power to cure diseases is attributed to those people who have had the 
diseases and recovered. It seems to us that the same principle holds in the 
present case. Those persons who have been exposed to discrimination and 
have succeeded in making a positive contribution to our society are eminently 
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fitted to consider the problem of discrimination constructively and objectively 
in all its intimate details. This is not meant to imply that non-members of 
the discriminated-against groups cannot contribute understanding and wisdom 
to the problems—and may sometimes stand in especially strategic positions to 
do so. In this project both members and non-members have contributed to 
the study of each problem and cooperated in the formulation of recommenda- 
tions as to “what to do about it.” 

There are rough spots and serious gaps in the material. Those of us 
trained in the communication of our ideas to our colleagues and students by 
means of the technical language of science are not as adept as we should be 
in the equally important task of communicating clearly and concretely to those 
of you whose professional training has placed you more directly on the firing 
line of daily social action. In this issue we have accomplished this job of 
clear communication with uneven success. And those of you who under the 
pressure of daily events must judge and act quickly and continuously inevit- 
ably lose perspective at times as to the direction in which action is leading, 
and the range of actions which are possible and worthy of consideration beyond 
those which have precedent in your personal experience. To consider this 
larger array of possible lines of action, and to develop criteria by which to 
judge their appropriateness means pausing a bit, and, we believe, joining 
thoughts with those who have the obligation of more unhurried intensive study, 
but need the stimulation of your definition of pressing problems and of your 
eagerness to move ahead in action. We hope you will find this issue, and 
forthcoming ones, just such a step toward a practical and fruitful joining of 
thoughts. 

The persons listed below have participated in the gathering and the writ- 
ing of the material in this issue and the next: 

Miss Shizu Abe, Medical Social Worker, Grasslands Hospital, Westchester 

County, N. Y. 

Dr. William Agar, Freedom House, New York. 

Professor Ruth F, Benedict, Dept. of Anthropology, ColumBia University. 
Professor Ruth F. Benedict, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia University. 

Mr. Edward L. Bernays, Public Relations Counsellor, New York. 

Judge Jane Bolin, Justice, Domestic Relations Court, New York City. 

Dr. John Champ, Dept. of Anthropology, University of Nebraska. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, Dept. of Psychology, College of the City of New York. 
Miss Violet Edwards, Education and Promotion, Public Affairs Committee, N.Y. 
Mr. Charles Hendry, Commission on Community Interrelations of the American 

Jewish Congress. 

Mr. Russell Hogrefe, Research and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts of America. 
Miss Isabelle Howard, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
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Dr. Alpheus Hunton, Council on African Affairs, New York City. 

Mr. Phillip Jenkins, U. S. Employment Service. 

Dr. Janet K. Kane, Dept. of Psychology, Brooklyn College, New York. 

Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

Dr. Daniel Katz, Dept. of Psychology, Brooklyn College, New York. 

Dr. Lillian Kay, Commission on Community Interrelations. 

Professor Otto Klineberg, Dept. of Psychology, Columbia University. 

Mr. Edward H. Lawson, Region Director, President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices, Regional Office, New York. 

Professor Kurt Lewin, Research Center for Group Dynamics, M.I.T. 

Dr. Paul H. Limbert, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Ronald Lippitt, U. S. Public Health Service. 

Dr. A. H. Maslow, Dept. of Psychology, Brooklyn College, New York. 

Mr. Toru Matsumoto, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Professor Gardner Murphy, Dept. of Psychology, College of the City of New 
York. 

Dr. Henry A. Murray, Harvard Psychological Clinic. 

Professor Fritz Redl, Professor of Group Work, Wayne University. 

Miss Claire Selltiz, Commission on Community Interrelations. 

Dr. Channing Tobias, National Council, Y.M.C.A. 

Professor Goodwin Watson, Dept. of Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, Department of Anthropology, Columbia University. 

Dr. Alvin Zander, U. S. Public Health Service. 








The Causes of Group Antagonism 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The following statement is a synthesis of the comments of 
a number of psychologists, anthropologists, and social practicioners on the origins and 
sustaining factors of majority-minority group cleavage. The contributors are: Henry 
Murray, Gordon W. Allport, Ruth F. Benedict, Kenneth B. Clark, Daniel Katz, Otto 
Klineberg, Paul M. Limbert, A. H. Maslow, Margaret Mead, Gardner Murphy, Fritz 
Redl, Gene Weltfish. Since racial and religious prejudice are essentially group phe- 
nomena, it is worth considering in general why groups should be antagonistic to each 
other before we take up specific situations. Is it a chronic condition of social life or 
can something be done about it? From the diagnosis here given, it is hoped that the 
reader will be able to draw his own conclusions.—G.W. 


In all human societies, people tend to form groups that reflect their com- 
mon interests. Boy Scouts, Mother’s Clubs, business men and Elks, stamp 
collectors and dog fanciers. But to most of these groups the word minority 
would never be applied, and no one would assume that because they include 
only a limited number of people, the rest of the world (the majority) is 
hostile to them. On the contrary most people have mildly pleasant thoughts 
about the Boy Scouts—perhaps they don’t join because they have no time or 
don’t happen to be boys—but this situation doesn’t generate any antagonism. 
The Kennel Club members do not necessarily represent a group enemy, just 
because one does not wish to join them and has no particular interest in dogs. 
And yet, if a group of people who do the same work join together to form a 
labor union, or people are united by their interest in a common religion, or 
the nationalities of their parents and grandparents, they are often considered 
“a minority” that is trying to get more power and influence for themselves 
than they are entitled to in the total American social scheme. 

To many people it seems self-evident that hostilities of this sort are in- 
born. And yet how does it come about that the same instinct is hostile to 
such diverse groupings as labor, religion, nationality, or skin color, and yet 
remains unaffected by Boy Scouts, stamp collectors or mother’s slubs? 

The answer is that no such versatile instinct exists, but rather that along 
with other types of knowledge, we learn toward what groups to be or not to 
be antagonistic. This learning comes to us in part by unconscious imitatiun, 
in part by direct teaching. In fact some of our strongest emotional reactions 
are copied from those around us, and every tribe, state, and nation has its own 
style of group antagonisms. Only by understanding the condition of the na- 
tion as a whole, can we get at the causes that set group against group within it. 

Most men here in America desire above all a home, a car, and a business 
of their own, or a steady job, and the women desire a nice home and children 
and a husband who possesses the above attributes. Then everyone will say, 
“That’s Mr. Smith, one of our solid citizens. Started on a shoestring and to- 
day he has quite a nice little business of his own.” Or, ‘“There’s Joe Green— 
steady, hard-working fellow, good as they come. Been working for X and 
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Company for the past twenty years. Started on the assembly line and is one 
of the main foremen today!” 

How did this common American dream come into being? The United 
States is a nation of people whose ancestors, or who themselves, have come 
away from their country with high hopes,—all except the Negro and the 
American Indian. They gave up the warmth of home ties—the safety of 
established custom to find a new kind of happiness that they could not know 
in their old home. The products of their work could be their own and theirs 
only—they weuld not have to be given up to the landlord, the Church, the 
king. There was land for the taking and each man could rule his own do- 
main. Hard work would bring it’s just reward. There was a small obstacle 
to be suce in the. shape of the American Indian, who was already living on 
the land, but he was a godless savage and didn’t deserve it. The settlers were 
prepared to defend their right to a new life and exterminate the Indian if 
necessary. Only the Quakers and a few others had the idea of sharing with 
the Indian what was his. 

We, the people of the United States, have not lost that dream of a good 
home gained by each man through his own efforts so that the rest of the com- 
munity can look upon him with respect and say, “Mr. Smith is a solid citizen. 
He was a poor boy once, and he has made his way by his own efforts!” 

But for many of these, the dream could not be realized. The land would 
not yield well, erosion came, the child was sick, they needed clothes. Again 
and again they tried—they borrowed from the bank, they tried to pay the in- 
terest, they ate less and less, and when the father died, he said to his son, 
“Carry on, work hard,—this is our land, someday success will come.” Malnu- 
trition came instead and some gave up and went to the city to try to get from 
the factory the independence they could not find on the land. 

But whether they stayed on the land, or whether they went to the city, 
for many things did not reach their expectations. 

It takes more than a vision of plenty to build a new country. Perhaps 
it was inevitable that many should suffer. And yet such suffering is not ac- 
cepted without question. People will ask, ““Why have I been singled out for 
failure rather than the other fellow?’ Perhaps the simplest answer was that 
the ‘‘other fellow” was to blame. He had taken what was rightfully yours. 
But the “other fellow” might be a friend who might help you out, or a poten- 
tial boss. A third party, a “scapegoat,” must be found. A mysterious hob- 
goblin,—The Jews in general, the Italians in general, the Catholics in general, 
the foreign born in general... “Of course,” they will say, ‘some of my best 
friends are...’ When the Japanese Americans were evacuated from Cali- 
fornia, many of the local citizens thought it was a good thing, but about 50,000 
letters were written to the Relocation Authorities stating that while Japanese 
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should be moved, here was one particular family that was “the salt of the 
earth.” After their removal, anti-Japanese feeling was far more intense in 
California than it had ever been before. It is much easier to make a scape- 
goat of people in general if you are unable to see how human they are. 

From the idea of a scapegoat group, the insecure man will persecute the 
individual members of the group without discrimination except for special 
“best friends.” He will refuse to work with them in factory, office, or shop. 
He will insist that they be given only unskilled and inferior jobs. These con- 
ditions he may even enforce through his trade union. 

Or, as in Nazi Germany, Jewish business might be taken over by the State 
and assigned to collaborating non-Jews. 

When the insecure man decides that it is the Jews, the Italians or the 
Catholics that are the cause of his troubles, he is not facing the real causes 
of his economic difficulties. A scapegoat group cannot explain why good job 
opportunities are scarce or why smaller businesses are so often on the verge 
of going “on the rocks.” But the scapegoat explanation is simple and com- 
plete while the real causes are complicated and vague in some respects. 

It is a rare individual who says under the stress of trouble, ‘I am suffer- 
ing because of a network of circumstances. How can I reorganize those cir- 
cumstances to improve my situation?” 

But the scapegoat device succeeds not only because it is simple, but also 
because it seems to give some results. If jobs are limited, it seems as if you 
are really doing something for yourself if you exclude a whole group of peo- 
ple from competition for those jobs. But the persecutor does not realize what 
a vicious circle he is helping to maintain. If he keeps numbers of people out 
of work, they will ‘‘under-consume” because they won’t have enough money 
to buy things with, and if they don’t buy then the merchant will not place 
orders, and his factory will not have enough work to go round. In this way 
his job will constantly be threatened. Jobs will become scarcer and the worker 
will work for less wages . . . He will ‘‘under-consume.” Jobs will be still 
harder to get. There will be a depression. 

Conditions will become so bad that the workers will strike. The employer 
will then hire the scapegoat groups to take his place. The Negro, who has 
been most intensively persecuted has often been used in this fashion. 

Then the white worker will say, “You see why we have to keep the 
Negroes out of our union? They take our jobs.” What the white worker 
does not want to recognize is that he has been taking the Negro’s jobs all 
along. Even without a strike-breaking incident, the white workers will accuse 
the Negro or the foreign born of trying to take his job. Some psychologists 
believe that this is because the white worker has an unconscious feeling of guilt 
about keeping the Negro and the foreign born out of work, and so he accuses 
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him of keeping 4im out of work. When discovered, the little boy who is a 
bully will cry out and say ‘He hit me!” 

Without admitting it to himself the white worker knows that the Negro 
needs a job as badly as he does, that he too must eat and live and raise his 
family, and that if he has no job his suffering will be just as intense as his 
own. He doesn’t want to think of himself as a persecutor, so he invents 
more respectable reasons or rationalizations. 

He says that the Negro is stupid, more like an ape—not as good a human 
being as himself, has a bad odor, etc. The Jews are an inferior race, Christ- 
killers, rude and noisy, Communists, bankers, and they own everything. In 
this way he convinces himself that he deserves any advantage he can get be- 
cause he is a better breed of human being. If he does feel downhearted and 
uncertain of his job, if he is living in poverty and squalor—at least he can 
feel that he has something in his make-up that is superior to others. 

His desire to see the Negro or the Jew as inferior is so great that he 
really feels the inferior traits that he has invented. Negro scientists, philoso- 
phers, doctors and inventors do not disturb his conviction that the Negro is 
stupid. He has so convinced himself that his reaction to the Negro is in- 
stinctive that he will forget that he was nursed by a Negro woman, and as a 
baby chuckled happily in the warmth of her arms. He overlooks the fact that 
he has been served by Negro waiters many times—but should the same man, 
dressed in a business suit, sit opposite him at a table, his reaction might be so 
violent that he would be unable to eat his food. It is th efact that the Negro 
might act as a social equal that sickens him, not the physical differences them- 
selves. He is afraid to lose his own feeling of superiority. If he did he might 
have to face the fact that he wasn’t succeeding as well as he wished—that he 
was unable to realize the American dream. 

He convinces himself still further of the truth of his assertions by the 
process of “Jim Crow’—keeping Negroes out of restaurants, hotels, shops, 
parks, and the more desirable sections of buses, trains, theatres, and residential 
neighborhoods, out of schools, colleges and other educational facilities. Some 
of these same discriminations also apply to the Jews and some to the Italians 
and other foreign born citizens. 

The man who is down underneath, the poor man afraid of losing his 
job, or the unsuccessful farmer, is not the only one who is insecure about his 
place in the social group. 

The man who has succeeded wonders, “What is the tenuous thread that 
keeps me on top and the other fellow underneath? What would be the best 
thing for me to do, so that I can stay where I am?” 

He keeps his workers on edge and sees that they don’t get over-confident. 
If they should come to his office he makes them feel that this may be the time 
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when they are going to be fired. If they should ask for a raise he makes 
them feel that he really doesn’t need their services, but because he takes such 
a fatherly interest or because of his humanity, he doesn’t want to cause them 
misery, and so keeps them on. By that time they no longer dare to ask for a 
raise, and they have received an object lesson in the fact that the boss has 
power of life and death over them, in a psychological sense of course. 

The boss’s rationalization is very much like that of the white worker. 
Workers are lazy. They won't try as hard as I do. They don’t know how. 
They were born inferior. I pay them as much as they deserve. If I paid 
them any more they’d spend it frivolously. I couldn’t get a reasonable profit. 
Without me they would be out of a job altogether. 

The reaction of the persecuted is either belligerent or subservient. In 
neither case is friendly communication or cooperation possible between the 
members of the two groups. 

If it is a work situation a certain amount of sabotage on the part of the 
dominated worker is inevitable, as a form of protest. He will not do his work 
to the full extent of his capacities. The Negro in a region where he is strongly 
‘dominated will react in a childish way. He will “play dumb,” hiding the real 
amount of sophistication and insight of which he is quite capable. 

The dominated white worker, as soon as he gets a chance, may have to 
“blow off steam.” He may be very meek at the factory, especially when the 
foreman is around, but he may become arrogant and overbearing toward new 
workers or Negroes who are in the plant. At home he may try to boss his 
wife and children around. 

According to a psychological experiment with a group of boys—under an 
autocratic leader—the boys benaved very well and it seemed as if the harsh 
“discipline” was good for them. However, as soon as they were transferred 
to an easier group, they began to tease, haze and maltreat other boys. They 
picked on them so hard that some were upset and two were forced out of the 
group. 

A little time passed, and the same group of boys were handled in a demo- 
cratic manner. This time when they were transferred to a new group they 
showed no tendency to haze or to maltreat others. 

The effects of dominance are multifarious.. They spread from the top 
down in all directions and give rise to a complicated “pecking order.” Chicken 
A pecks on weaker Chicken B, and Chicken B pecks on weaker Chicken C, 
and so forth. 

' If the United States is to escape this analogy with the chicken yard it 
is clear from the data of the social science that we must be sure equal citi- 
zenship, jobs, civil rights, recreation and education apply to all individuals 
and to all groups without exception. 











Episodes From Life—With Analysis and Suggestions for 
Action by Social Practitioners and Psychologists 
Introduction 


The breakdown of the American Dream brought destruction in its wake. 
Emotional maladjustments developed—people began to fight against each other 
instead of cooperating in the building of America. They turned upon their 
neighbors in different ways. The kind of behavior we call racial and religious 
prejudice was one result. If this kind of behavior were confined to a few it 
would be of little interest to most of us. It would interest only the specialist. 
But unfortunately it is far too widespread to be of only passing interest. There 
is hardly a man in this country who does not suffer to a greater or less degree 
from this form of emotional difficulty. 

There are some emotional difficulties that are a private matter, but racial 
and religious prejudice as we find it today threatens the foundations of our 
society. It is the stuff of which world wars are made, and man, who through 
reason could rise to great heights, may through prejudice and hatred become 
the self-exterminating human race. 

The following episodes are an attempt to portray racial and religious 
prejudice in terms of concrete situations with which we are all familiar. Each 
was written by an expert in his field. They are neither case histories nor 
fictional stories. In portraying the situations, emotional overtones as well 
as incident have been included. The writers have achieved this result by mak- 
ing a synthesis of personal experiences that they have had, that they have had 
related to them, and that are reported frequently in research studies. 

Following each episode, someone who has dealt with such situations in a 
practical way, answers these two questions: (a) If you were in this situation, 
what immediate steps would you take to improve matters? (b) What steps 
would you take to improve the situation from a long-range point of view? 

And finally each episode closes with a commentary by a social scientist, 
who makes a diagnosis of the situation from a psychological point of view. 








Episode I 


Arthur Brown Applies for a Job 
By Epwarp H. Lawson 


Epitor’s INTRODUCTORY NOTE: In a recent opinion poll it was shown that a 
considerable percentage of the American people believe that there are equal job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. It has been the consistent experience of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice that this is not the case. 

Today, with many jobs available, Negroes will be hired for the unskilled jobs that 
are the least desirable. Up to 1940 or ’41 even such jobs were difficult for Negroes to 
get. Nowadays it is skilled work from which they are consistently excluded. If we 
take no practical steps to clear away prejudice, and if jobs are hard to get after the 
war, the previous situation will recur. All jobs will be difficult for Negroes to get, 
not on the basis of inability to do the work or lack of need, but on the basis of race 
eng or The Negro will then demand his rights in no uncertain terms. We have 

een fighting a war against Nazism and Racism. We will no longer be able to carry 
on a policy of Racism here at home. To deny a person the right to wark and play a 
useful role in his community, or to prevent a man from using the skill and ability that 
he has, is to threaten the whole meaning of his life. It is a basic threat to his will to 
live. The Negro has been selected as an illustration of this principle because the situa- 
tion applies most stringently to him. But Jews, Catholics, and Foreign-Born are in no 
sense immune to this type of discrimination. People are less open about the fact that 
they have a discriminatory policy toward these groups; the discrimination comes in 
more subtle forms, but it is there nevertheless. This means that a considerable part of 
our American people suffer one of the most serious kinds of discrimination that there 
‘is. Read the case of Arthur Brown and then Mr. Lawson’s suggestions on the concrete 
steps that can be taken to improve the situation.: —G. W 


“Hey, you lazy 4-F,” growled the cop, “why don’t you get yourself a job 
and stop hanging out on street corners?”’ His nightstick swung menacingly. 

Arthur Brown choked back the anger and resentment that rose in his 
throat. His fist itched to take the measure of that cop, but he knew too well 
that in Harlem that just didn’t go. Hit a cop and the whole force gangs up 
on you. 

“Mind your business,” he said sharply. “I can take care of myself.” 

He turned away, weary and dejected. Only that morning he had bucked 
the system, trying to get himself a decent job and help the war along. It just 
wasn’t any use. 

He had gone to the Employment Service Office. 

“What can you do?” the interviewer asked. 

“I run an I.B.M. machine,” he told her. ‘When I worked for the gov- 
ernment I supervised a whole unit of them—had ten girls under me.” 

The interviewer frowned. “It isn’t too easy to get you a job of that sort 
in private industry,” she said. ‘We have openings for I.B.M. people in war 
industries, but you know how some of them are about colored.” 

“Sure, I know,” he said, “but you send me out and let me try. I'll sell 
myself. You see, I can’t do heavy laboring work because of a bum heart— 
that’s why I’m 4-F.” 

Rather reluctantly, the interviewer gave him a referral card. “Try this 
company,” she said. ‘Business Survey Systems. They make cost surveys for 
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war plants—use a lot of 1.B.M.* machines. 
supervisors.” 

“Gee, that sounds good!” said Arthur Brown. 

“If they don’t hire you, come back,” the interviewer told him. 

“Oh, but they will!” grinned Arthur Brown, and hurried off. 

Miss Adams, interviewed in the personnel department at the Business Sur- 
vey Systems office, was nice enough when he walked into her office. Smiling, 
she asked him to sit down. “You're just what I’ve been looking for!’’ she said. 
“We've been without an office boy for weeks!” 

Arthur Brown handed her the referral card. ‘The employment office sent 
me ovez as an I.B.M. machine supervisor,” he said. 

“Oh.” Miss Adams’ face clouded. ‘Oh, dear!” 
“Don’t you have a job open?” 


Miss Adams blushed. “Why yes, we do. But—well frankly I just 
couldn’t consider you for it.” 

“I can do the work,” said Arthur Brown. “I did it for the government 
for two years. Supervised ten operators.” 

“But you see this is a little different,” said Miss Adams brightly, re- 
’ covering from her first shock. ‘This isn’t the government.” 

“The machines are the same, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” Miss Adams was her old self now. “But you 
realize we've never had a colored supervisor. Now so far as I’m concerned, 
personally, I’d take you on in a minute. I haven't any prejudice at all. I have 
a great many Negro friends. But these girls we have here—they’re young, 
impressionable--and some of them are very prejudiced. I just couldn’t put 
you over any of them. They'd walk out on me—right smack out of the place.” 

Arthur Brown looked at her incredulously. He could sense that she her- 
self did not quite believe what she was saying. 

“Suppose you try me out,” he suggested. “Maybe you'll find you’re wrong 
about them.” 

“Oh dear no,” said Miss Adams. “I wouldn’t dare to risk it! I know 
them all so well—I know how they’d react. Now if you’d just consider start- 
ing as an office boy—maybe after a few months—” 

Arthur Brown went back to the employment service interviewer. She was 
not surprised to see him. 

“Would you like to try again?” she asked after he had told the story. 

“I might as well,” he said. 

She sent him to the Martin shipyard, builders of naval vessels. ‘“They 
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hire a lot of-Negroes in the yard,” she explained, “and they need an I.B.M. 
operator in their accounting office. Maybe they'll take you on.” 

Arthur Brown took the referral slip from her and hurried to the water- 
front. As he entered the big shipyard he could see Negro workers swarming 
over several huge unfinished hulls—welding, cutting, fitting together heavy 
pieces of steel plate. 

He went into the office confidently. After a short wait the assistant gen- 
eral manager talked to him. 

“So they sent you down to get that I.B.M. job, huh?” he asked. “Well, 
son, I can’t give you that.” 

“You mean it’s filled already?” 

“Nope. But I’m afraid you wouldn't fit into our office. We have five 
men on those machines. As it happens, they're all white.” 

“Tl get along with them.” 

‘““Well—” The general manager chewed speculatively on a big cigar. 
“Maybe you would and maybe you wouldn’t. My experience says you wouldn't.” 

“How about letting me try?” 

“Nope, couldn’t do it. And I'll tell ou why. About five or six years ago 
I took a colored fellow outa’ the yard and put him on an office machine. He 
was no good—just couldn’t do the work. The other fellers said he balled up 
the whole department, and I had to take him out. I learned a lesson from 
that: colored boys are all right for the heavy yard jobs, but they don’t work 
out in an office.” 

“But he wasn’t competent,” Arthur Brown argued. “‘I’ve had experience. 
Besides, you can’t judge a whole race just by one guy—” 

“Son—” The general manager’s tone was patronizing. ‘When you've 
been in business as long as I have you learn what works and what don’t work. 
We're too busy now with war orders to try out experiments. I'll give you a 
job, this minute, as a shipfitter’s helper. It’s a good trade for you to learn. 
But I’m not going to buck human nature and put you on an office job, and 
that’s that.” 

Arthur Brown went back to the employment service. 

“Well,” said the interviewer, ‘‘you see—it’s like I told you. But if you 
want to try again, come back in the morning.. I’ve got lots of jobs I can 
send you on—” 

Arthur Brown walked up Lenox Avenue. He didn’t want to go back to 
the furnished roorn he called home—he hadn’t paid his rent in two weeks and 
the landlady would be furious. He would have to sneak in after midnight. He 
halted at a corner stand long enough to buy a hot dog. That took ten cents 
of his last remaining quarter, but it filled his stomach momentatily—a slim 
substitute for dinner. 
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Suddenly he ducked inte the sheltering darkness of an unlighted store- 
front. A tall, good-looking brownskin girl brushed by without a second look 
at him. A merchant seaman held her arm, and they laughed together as at 
some great joke. Lucy! 

Lucy was Arthur Brown’s girl—or was she, any more? Since he’d lost 
his last job, since he’d no longer been able to take her out, buy her drinks, 
show her a good time— 

Lucy was a fine girl. But after all, what more could he expect? 

Arthur Brown walked along the avenue, shoulders hunched against the 
gathering twilight chill. 

He paused before a theatre, fingering the fifteen cents remaining in his 
pocket. He'd need the fifteen cents for breakfast in the morning. 

He reached an intersection and stood there on the corner, watching traffic. 
He didn’t see the cop until he tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Hey,” growled the cop, “didn’t I tell you to stop hanging out around 
here? Why don’t you get yourself a job—do some work to help the war 
effort?” 

It was then he hit the cop. Why he did it he could never quite explain. 
He knew in Harlem that just didn’t go. But somehow he didn’t care. 





Commentary on “Arthur Brown” 
By Epwarp H. Lawson 


The situation in which Arthur Brown found himself is a recurrent one 
for skilled Negro workers. No matter how well-trained they are, no matter 
how acute the need, many employers still persist in refusing them a job where 
they can utilize innate ability or hard-gainec experience. 

These employers, for the most part, do not say they will not hire a — 
for a certain job or type of job. Usually they 2a7 they would hire such a per- 
son, #f— 

Frequently they try to shift the blame. Their employees would walk out 
in a body if they hired a Negro. Their union would not take Negroes into 
membership. Their prodaction schedule would be disrupted by the introduc- 
tion of this “new element.” And so on, ad nauseum. 

Sometimes they excuse themselves by reasoning from one incident—real 
or imagined—in the distant past. Once they hired a Negro and he didn’t 
do good work. Once they tried a colored girl on office work, and the other 
girls resented it. Once they proposed that a Negro be promoted, and the big 
boss told them to lay off . . 

At any rate, they do not hire the skilled Negro worker, and the excuses 
that they give are almost never more than masks to hide their prejudices. 
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The skilled Negro worker, left without a job, begins to lose his skill. Not 
only skill, but self-respect—the kind that grows with ability to lodge and feed 
and clothe oneself; to ‘keep up” with his fellows. 

Eventually he either gives up and accepts a job beneath his skill, or winds 
up dejected, broken, even violent. 

What should Arthur Brown have done when he was refused employment? 

A Federal government agency—the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice—handles just such cases. The FEPC has offices in twelve 
major cities and representatives in many more. It receives complaints of job 
discrimination, investigates them, and takes whatever steps are necessary to 
correct them and to prevent them from recurring. Arthur Brown should have 
reported his complaint, by personal visit or letter, to the FEPC office nearest 
his home. While this might not have guaranteed him immediate employment, 
it would at least have started the machinery for eliminating the condition which 
prevented him from working. 

Others who have found themselves in Arthur Brown’s position—perhaps 
because of their religion or the country of their origin rather than their race— 
. likewise should report their experiences to the FEPC. If no office is available 
where they live, a letter to the central office of the agency, at 261 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., will do. : 

‘On a long-range basis, those who feel deeply that such situations should 
not be allowed to reoccur can support the various movements now on foot to 
make the Fair Employment Practice Committee a permanent, rather than a war- 
time, agency. Bills for this purpose are now pending in the national Congress, 
and information concerning them can be obtained from the National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC, 610 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Various states also are considering legislation which would outlaw job 
discrimination based upon race, creed, color or national origin. These too de- 
serve support from all who feel that the type of thing that Arthur Brown faced 
should not happen in America. 





Comments on “Arthur Brown” 
By DANIEL KaTz 

The case of Arthur Brown is a clear illustration of the nature of socio- 
economic prejudice and the complex social patterning in which discrimination 
operates. Job prejudice reaches its maximum against the Negro at the level 
of skilled, supervisory positions because both economic competition and social 
status are involved. 

A remedial program calis for an understanding of all the interacting parts 
of the discriminating pattern. It is not correct to ascribe Brown’s misfortunes 
solely to the employers who refused him a supervisory job and to regard their 
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reasons as meaningless rationalizations of prejudice. Their refusals were im- 
portant steps in a series or a complex of forces but they did not constitute 
the whole story. To some extent the employer's refusal represented his own 
bias against the Negro but to some extent it was his unwillingness to risk 
trouble for himself. Though many white workers will accept a Negro as a 
fellow worker there are those who would not like to have a Negro as their 
supervisor. How large this group is and how deep their feelings run is not 
known. Hence the ignorance of the employer about the extent of prejudice 
among his employees permits projection of his own bias. In turn the un- 
willingness of a particular white worker to accept a Negro as his boss may 
be partly his own prejudice and partly his reluctance to risk the social disap- 
proval of his fellows, which may be largely an imagined disapproval. The 
point is that in a competitive society in which superiority is indicated by super- 
ficial but easily observed signs, the Negro has the historical misfortune to be 
a symbol of low social status. For those whites whose own social status needs 
bolstering there may be actual personal resentment for Negroes who don’t 
“stay in their place” but there are many people who feel no deep personal 
animus themselves but find it more comfortable to accept the social norms 
than to insur the possible disapproval of acquaintances and friends. There 
is no common source of positive motivation for this large “neutral” group to 
say and do things favoring the Negro which would balance the definite nega- 
tive emotions of the minority. 

It should also be noted that Brown’s unawareness of possible help from 
the F.E.P.C. is characteristic of the circular effects of discrimination. Becau: . 
of the very nature of discrimination, the members of a minority group are 
often uninformed about the available means for making the best possible fight 
for their rights. Finally, the social pattern of prejudice is reflected in the 
lack of union support to back Browa’s application for a job. It is obvious 
that a single worker has no chance against a corporation. Hence workers have 
developed their unions to fight for them and a union card is an important aid 
to a job. But the socio-economic prejudice of the culture is also found in 
unions which often have barred the Negro. 

The implications for action from this analysis concern changes in the 
total social pattern. It is extremely difficult to solve Brown’s problems with- 
out solving the larger pattern of prejudice of which Brown’s case is one in- 
stance. Immediate steps, however, would include: (1) specific research into 
the situation by some civic or educational group to see to what extent the 
white workers are ready to accept a Negro supervisor. Studies that have been 
made indicate a greater readiness to accept Negroes as fellow employees than 
is commonly thought. (2) Information and encouragement to Negroes to 
enable them to utilize their legal rights under F.E.P.C. (3) The debatable 
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matter of a compromise by Arthur Brown in which he might have settled for 
something less than his rights. A skilled I.B.M. operator, white or colored, 
is in demand in these war years and can still earn a fair salary if no super- 
visory functions go with his work. 

The longer range solutions, however, means a many sided attack upon the 
whole problem which would include a democratizing of union membership, 
passage of state laws prohibiting job discrimination, the passage of state and 
federal laws prohibiting segregation and discrimination in schools, hotels, 
restaurants, public conveyances and residential districts, and a thoroughgoing 
educational program both in and out of the school to replace the racial atti- 
tudes of our culture with democratic and humanitarian doctrines. 

Eprror’s Note: In the next issue the case study, “A Brown Girl in a Speckled 


World” will look at another aspect of the problem of the Negro-American, the problem 
of growing up to be a healthy personality—G. W. 
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Episode 2 


To Be or Not to Be—A Jew 


By RONALD LIPPITT 


Eprror’s INTRODUCTORY NOTE: Like Negro prejudice and Japanese prejudice, anti- 
Semitism draws its vitality from a number of well-understood causes. The search for 
political power leading to economic advantage is a major cause; another is prejudice being 
gtasped as a device in the search for psychological security, although it is an unsatisfac- 
tory one; and finally the existance of a race myth in the culture history of the people, 
which is ready at hand for the use of the power politician and the insecure individual, 
helps matters along. 

Anti-Semitism is the oldest of the three most important “prejudice myths” of our 
time. In Roman times the Christian myth was the most important prejudice device. 
The corruption of the Roman Empire could be carried on behind its smoke screen. In 
the early centuries of the Christian era, as Christianity became a better-established relig- 
ion in Europe, anti-Semitism began to develop and the erstwhile persecuted Christians 
turned upon the Jews as their scapegoats. This time it masked the corruption of the 
nobility and some of the high officials of the church, in their exploitation of the people. 

Once we understand the pattern, we can readily see how it recurrs with almost 
monotonous repetitiveness. We should try to immunize the people once and for all 
against such myths by teaching them in full detail what the psychological mechanics of 
prejudice are, and by eliminating the more common causes of psychological insecurity. 

One of the worst aspects of prejudice myths is that they are highly contagious. Like 
a subtle poison they pervade the whole society. In the following incident, involving three 
high school instructors, the way in which the mythology colors the simplest human re- 
lations can readily be seen. It deeply affects the personalities of the three men involved, 
even though the incident in which it becomes xplicit is such a trivial one. The three 
men go to a confectionary store to buy some candy to bring home to their wives. A 
stout aggressive woman pushes her way up to the counter and gets waited on out of 
turn, thus depleting the stock so that there is very little left for them to buy. Instead 
of handling this instance of rudeness in a direct way, each one channels his annoyance 
into a prejudice category. Ordinarily one would say, “The woman is rude” and have it 
out with her there and then, or else forget about it as too trivial to bother with. By 
classifying it as ‘Jewish behavior,” they were not only syphoning off their annoyance, 
but they were sparing themselves the need to decide whether to act or not; this made 
it possible not to act and at the same time to feel superior not only to the woman, but 
to a large mass of people. They could have asserted quite positively, ‘““We were here 
first and you will have to wait until we are through.” They would then have accom- 
plished their purpose and relieved the tension. But because of various insecurities, they 
were unable to act directly in that fashion. They consoled themselves with a religious 
category. Joe Daniels, the Jewish instructor, did essentially the same thing. He has 
received many personal slights and jibes which were labelled either by others or by him- 
self “Because he was a Jew” and when the category is mentioned, he remembers these, 
or at least the emotional hurt that was attached to them. Realizing that the Jewish 
accusation might be forthcoming, he thinks to himself, “Another refugee.” In this way 
he tries to escape the tension caused by his inactivity on two counts—the one with rela- 
tion to the rudeness of the woman, and the other with relation to the mistaken attitudes 
of the two other men. . 

Each in his own small way is inviting Hitler and the other rogues who have come 
down through history —G. W. 


Classes were over for the day in the large high school in a midwestern 
city. The halls were nearly emptied of students, and Joseph Daniels, English 
instructor, snapped his briefcase over a pile of quiz papers and headed for 
home, a brisk twenty-minute walk. As he neared the end of the corridor he 
was hailed, “Oh, Joe, going down North Street?” He waved and waited, 
recognizing the voice of Frank Ramsey, one of the history staff with whom 
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he had enjoyed a number of lunch-hour bull sessions. They shared the job 
of advising the Student Council, and had also squared away for a few sets of 
tennis now and then after school. Frank had a companion with him. “Don’t 
believe you’ve met Ross Tillet, Joe. He joined the commerce faculty last fall 
same time you came. Beat me two sets Saturday, so he’s about in your class.” 

The three walked down the street together discussing tennis, the faculty 
meeting, and the cost of living. They were all in their thirties, married, and 
each had one child. After four years in the community Frank and his wife 
enjoyed a moderate round of social activities, largely with other faculty famil- 
ies. Joe and Ross, newcomers of several months, still had their roots only in 
their homes and the school building. 

As they passed a number of apartment houses and small shops Frank 
pointed to a sign advertising a sale of home-made candy. “Decent candy’s 
hard to get these days. If it’s good I'd like to take some home to the wife.” 
The other two nodded their interest and turned into the shop. 

Six or seven customers were gathered around the small counter with its 
neatly exhausted supply of sweets. ‘They look good if they last till we get 
. there,’”” commented Ross. Five or six customers were served and about as 
many more had entered when the shopkeeper looked up from his depleted 
stock and inquired, “Next?” 

“T think we...” began Joe, but he didn’t get a chance to finish. “I 
am,” stated an accented voice. A husky woman who had come in after a 
majority of the persons now in the shop stepped positively forward and be- 
gan to give her order. Joe frowned hostilely as she began to make her ex- 
tensive selection. “Another refugee” phrased his mind suddenly, and he flush- 
ed slightly as he tried to push it out. He glanced at Ross, who stared blackly 
and muttered under his breath to Joe and Frank, ‘“That’s damned Jewish be- 
havior for you.” Joe turned back quickly to the counter. God, there it was. 
It hadn’t happened for a long time. He'd almost forgotten at times in this 
midwestern city that he and Ruth were Jewish. Everything had been so 
smooth and friendly and there had just been no point in telling anyone. Ruth 
had seemed to be in tacit agreement, although they'd never really discussed it. 
Their physical appearance did not label them—at least it didn’t seem to out 
here. Once in a while when they had discussed the educational future for 
four-year-old David he had felt an awkward pause of unsaid thoughts in both 
their minds. 

The candy was quickly purchased and they were in the street again when 
Ross growled, “She got the last of that divinity fudge I had my eye on. I 
guess that’s how they get ahead in the world.” Frank was silent a moment, 
then shook his head slightly: “I don’t know as I'd quite agree with that gen- 
eralization, Ross. There are a lot of different kinds of Jews. You just can’t 
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call them all ‘they. Some of them have done a lot for this country and the 
whole world. Look at Einstein. I’ve always sort of backed the Jews, but darn 
it, it does seem like that sort of thing does happen more often than it ought to. 
They ought to know better.” 

Joe’s thoughts were in a tense whirl. Should he say something? What 
was the right think to do with these two colleagues of his? What if they 
should find out soon? Wasn't it his duty to tell them first? Couldn’t he say 
something that would help Ross have a better attitude and still not show he 
was a Jew? Even Frank didn’t have quite the right slant. Maybe he could 
get them to read the two articles in Common Sense and The Record. But that 
would be a sure givaway, and you couldn’t do that after the way the fellows 
were talking in front of him now. Wouldn't be fair to embarrass them that 
way. Damn those refugees! They were the ones that were spoiling things 
for everybody. 

He said good-bye in a rather abrupt manner as he turned off. The other 
two continued up North. “Did you notice Daniels got pretty upset by that 
female in the candy store?” Frank pondered: “I don’t know. He didn’t say 
much. We did most of the kicking.” ‘Maybe he’s used to having trouble 
with the Yids. You said he was from New York, didn’t you?” ‘‘Yeah— 
good lord, you don’t suppose!” Frank stopped and looked at Ross. ‘What?’ 
Ross countered. “He might possibly be Jewish, you know. He comes from 
New York and he looks a little bit Jewish, if you think of it. That would be 
a hell of a note if he really is; but I doubt it.” “I doubt if he could be,” 
said Ross with a frown. They walked on for a block or two with growing 
uneasiness. “I wonder how we can find out? I suppose we ought to do 
something if he is.” “Nuts,” sputtered Ross: “If he doesn’t tell anybody, 
that’s his own picnic, not our lookout. Am I afraid to tell anybody I’m:a 
Presbyterian?” They parted at the corner and Frank continued home in puz- 
zled anxiety. He wasn’t sure whether to share the problem with his wife and 
get her help in “finding out” or whether to let the whole business drop. After 
all, he had “stood up for the Jews” just now. Ross had put his foot in. 

Joe did not share the episode with Ruth. He felt so uncertain—needed 
to think it through first—but found himself trying vigorously to push it all 
out of his head by active conversation with David during supper—then he 
tackled the quiz papers vigorously. Several times he caught himself staring at 
the wall and hostilely condemning ‘‘the refugee’ for her behavior—could 
hardly help but agree with Frank about the Jews with her kind around. He 
felt somewhat better then and decided the whole business would be O.K. if 
he just forgot it. 

At lunchtime the next day Joe headed for the cafeteria and saw Frank 
coming out of his classroom, look up, and suddenly turn back as though he 
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had forgotten something. Joe started to head for Frank’s door to wait for 
him. Then the idea came, ‘Maybe he saw me and turned back because he 
found out and is embarrassed.” He flushed and walked quickly down the 
hall at the thought. Frank fumbled with a few papers at his desk, a frown 
on his face. 





Comments on “To Be or Not to Be—A Jew” 
By RABBI MORDECAI KAPLAN 


How should Joseph Daniels have acted in this situation? 


It is not possible to say how he could have acted. It is as if you asked, 
“Suppose you were driving too fast along an icy road and your car began 
to skid; what would you do?” At that point there is nothing you can do; 
the answer is inevitable. In the same way, there was nothing else Daniels— 
being the person he was—-could have done. After having hidden his identity 
for so long, I don’t see how he could have acted otherwise than he did. 

From Common Sense and The Record he should have learned that this 
is not the way to live. But he had taken on the color of his environment. 
If he had given any thought to the problem of minority groups and of Jews 
in particular, he would have acted more intelligently. He had allowed him- 
self to go on for years in complete ignorance of who the Jews are and what 
they are—denying his identity. Otherwise he would not have found him- 
self in this situation. He had been leading a life of pretense, and so it was 
inevitable for him to do what he did. 

We learn habits of acting. In a sense, all his life had been preparation 
for acting this way in this situation—he had the habit of not admitting his 
identity. It would be practically impossible for him suddenly to act differ- 
. ently. A catastrophic change can be brought about only by a catastrophe. 
A miracle, perhaps—but it is unscientific to expect miracles. 

He could not have acted differently. The incident can only serve as a 
warning to people who are likely to be placed in the same kind of position 
that they should forestall their getting into a psychological and social jam 
of this kind. 

What should he do next? 


If he is an intelligent person he ought to realize that he can’t go on 
without making up his mind one way or the other. He should find out more 
about Jews and Judaism, learn something more about the present situation 
of the Jews. Then he can either repudiate his Jewish affiliation or accept 
it and cultivate its potentialities. If he decides to repudiate it, he should do 
so without blaming the Jews and trying to rationalize his abandonment of 
Jewish life on the ground that the Jews are unworthy, and tkereby himself 
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becoming an anti-Semite. That would be one way of giving up his affilia- 
tion, but not the way a well-adjusted intelligent person would follow. 

Whichever he decided, he would then be free to try to develop a way 
of life which would not necessitate his hiding the fact that he was born a 
Jew. Whatever he does must be done in the open. It is abnormal to hide 
his identity. Any intelligent person should realize that a man can’t go on 
hiding his social identity long without discomfort. 

Suppose Daniels accepted being a Jew. The situation might still have arisen, 
since Ross did not know him. What would he have done then? 

If Daniels accepted his being a Jew, Frank would have known that he 
was Jewish, and so there would not be the problem of giving himself away 
in front of Frank. ‘Then he could have said to Ross in a nice way: “Now, 
I can understand why you feel that way, but we educated people ought to be 
above generalizing. What is all our education good for if we don’t get this 
most important idea out of our knowledge?” Starting from this principle, 
he could have easily explained to him: “I am a Jew. How would you have 
felt in my place?” 

I think if Daniels really accepted being a Jew, he would have known 
how to speak to Ross without denouncing him, without condemning his ac- 
tion—for that would only have prevented him from listening. He would 
have known enough to control himself and to talk in such a way as to get 
Ross to change his mind, not only about Jews but about human beings in 
general. Here was an excellent opportunity to teach the lesson of not gen- 
eralizing from an individual to a group. 

What steps might have been taken in the community to prevent such a situa- 
tion from arising? 

This is the important question. It should have come first, because you 
cannot isolate a situation from its context. 

That a man like Daniels can be found in a situation of this kind indi- 
cates that the community—both the community as a whole and the Jewish 
community—has failed in a very important respect. And by community I 
mean not only this particular town, but wherever he had grown up and lived 
before. 

The Jewish community owes it to him to provide for such situations. It 
should have in some way prepared him for dealing with the fact that he be- 
longs to a minority group, should have given him a rationale and a social 
environment of some kind. That would enable him to regard the fact of his 
being a member of a minority as in no way abnormal, nothing to be ashamed 
of. 

If it had done that it would have enabled him to realize that in any 
group there are all kinds uf people, and he would have been able himself to 
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form a better opinion of the woman concerning whom he himself general- 
ized by saying, ‘“That’s a refugee for you.” The fact that he generalized that 
way about a member of his own group indicates that the general community 
and certainly the Jewish community has in no way given him the proper back- 
ground for social adjustment. There is something important that is lacking— 
the very important ability to withhold from generalizing concerning a group 
on the basis of what one sees from any one member of the group. This is, 
of course, the highest form of social education. That social education was 
not given him by the general community or the Jewish community. 

He should have received from the Jewish community a social awareness 
of belonging to a people that has a history, an individuality, a destiny of 
some kind, If there was a synagogue or a B'nai B'rith in the town, they 
should have sought him out and seen to it that he joined. He should not 
have to stand alone as a Jew. 

Even though both the general community and the Jewish community had 
failed to give him social education, he could have forestalled the situation 
by acquiring self-education which would have enabled him to face situations 
of this kind without wincing. By informing himself concerning his own 
people, he would not only have been able to meet this situation without 
such conflict, but actually he would have known how to meet his Gentile 
friends and how to communicate to them enough information about the Jew- 
ish people in a proper way to have made their relations to Jews, or to him 
as a Jew, more normal. 

Do you see this as a problem of an anti-Semitic teacher in a public school? 
If a personal approach to him failed, do you think any official steps 
should be taken? 

So long as Ross can be spoken to as an individual he should be spoken 
* to as an individual. I think there is no ground for labeling him an anti- 
Semite on the basis of this incident. There is no evidence that he has in any 
way acted against Jews. Actually he has not even expressed in a calm con- 
versation an opinion hostile to Jews. He spoke in a moment of irritation, 
and the best of us forget our human characteristics—or should I say our ac- 
quired characteristics?—when we are irritated. I would say certainly, under 
no circumstances, should there be anything more than a personal talk with 
him unless one discovers that he really accepts anti-Semitism and acts on it. 


Comments on “To Be or Not to Be—A Jew” 
By Dr. CHANNING TOBIAS 


It depends upon how deep-seated Daniels thinks the thing is. His first 
attempt should be to try to straighten it out on a friendship level. Joe Dan- 
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iels would say, ‘Perhaps now that you know that I’m a Jew you might want 
to make your general opinion of Jews apply to me in our personal relation- 
ship, or perhaps you want to revise your attitude. I think we should come 
to some decision about that. I have valued your friendship up to now and 
of course I hope it can continue on the old basis.” If this doesn’t work out 
and if he thinks the prejudice is very deep-seated he should take up the 
problem with school authorities or other organizations, since there is a real 
problem of social ethics involved in that Ross is a teacher and would be likely 
to spread his prejudiced ideas. 

If the school authorities will not work it out, then he should take up 
the matter with other organizations. If it is a denominational college he 
should take it up with church people, and if it is a state college then he 
should try governmental authorities, first the municipal officials, the mayor 
and the city council; then state officials, legislature and the governor. The 
best method of beginning this procedure is to get a representative of his own 
district or to get to someone who has political influence. 

If his erstwhile friend is particularly bigoted he might raise the Com- 
munist accusation. In that case Daniels should say that he reserves the right 
to work with any person regardless of his political belief who has the social 
good of the country at heart. In any given situation he will make a judg- 
ment as to whether a given individual is working honestly for what they 
hoth helieve to be a good result in the situation at hand. 





Comments on Joseph Daniels’ Problem 
By Kurt LEwin 


Of course I agree with Rabbi Kaplan that Daniels followed a consistent 
pattern of behavior when he did not identify himself as a Jew in this candy 
store incident. But I’m not so sure it would have been a miracle if he had 
chosen to reveal his membership in the Jewish group in this situation, be- 
cause it seems to me that the question of when to say “I am a Jew” and when 
not to say “I am a Jew’ is very much a matter of the situation rather than 
an absolute habit one way or the other. As I see it there are two problems 
involved in this question of personal identity: 

1. The problem of finding criteria for when it is normal and when it is 

not to make public a given group identification. 

2. The problem of when the intensity of one group loyalty is adjusted 

or maladjusted, and what is a normal variety of group memberships. 
The Question of When to Say “I Am a Jew” 

I believe it is possible to identify oneself too frequently as a Jew in 
situations where such a type of self-identification is not called for. 

A well adjusted person in a democracy belongs to many groups. Each 
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of these memberships is an iniportant determiner of his behavior in one or 
another of his many activities and life situations. In a business contact at 
lunch or a political discussion on the train it is likely that the obligation 
of the individual is to reveal his business firm identity and interest or his 
political party affiliation rather than his belongingness as a Jew or a Catholic 
or a Protestant. 

If an individual’s membership in any one group, e. g. the Jews, is of 
dominant interest to those around him in all situations, or a dominant value 
for him in all situations then he is living in an unhealthy totalitarian social 
setting from the point of view of group dynamics, no matter whether this 
dominating membership is his family, his race, his religion, or his nation. 

The question is then, ‘How can I tell when ‘being a Jew’ is a relevant 
group membership which I should normally reveal in a given situation?” 
Obviously identification has been delayed too long if an embarrassing attack 
situation like that of Daniels has come up, although this does not decrease 
his obligation to make his identification clear in the situation that arose. This 
might seem to suggest that the Jewish person should take as his criterion of 
self-identification whether it seems probable that “something embarrassing 
might come up” in a particular situation or relationship. Although this cri- 
terion is often of practical importance I do not believe it should be the main 
basis of judgement. The tension of attempting to “predict what might come 
up” is bad for mental hygiene, and it is unfortunate for both the Jew and 
the non-Jew if identification as a Jew is usually associated with anti-Semitic 
situations where “group defense” rather than more normal and positive senti- 
ments are involved. 

The attitude of the non-Jew toward Jews might be so distorted that 
knowledge of whether a person is Jewish might be an important determiner 
of his behavior in any situation where there are Jews present. Is it then 
the obligation of the Jew to identify himself at all times in relationsl:ips 
with this type of person because Jewishness is always a situation-relevant 
fact for him? Following this policy seems to me in the long run to merely 
encourage and continue the maladjusted outlook of the non-Jew which it is 
up to the Jew to help redefine. Living up to the expectations of this type 
of non-Jew to behave like a discriminated person may make the status quo 
a little more harmonious but will never help to change the group relationships 
toward a more constructive level. 

A third criterion, and probably more important, for judgement as to 
identification of oneself as a Jew is the fact of whether a given relationship 
will continue and include a variety of situations or whether it is a relationship 
restricted to one type of situation where religion and race should not normally 
be considerations. If the relationship is to have extensions into community 
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life, as that of Daniels, identification early in the relationship is an obligation. 
This brings up the interesting and complicated problem of Jewish names. 
In the ideal society it seems to me that one’s name should probably just be 
of interest as revealing family membership. The national origin of the name 
might be of superficial interest but certainly not be the basis for defining 
any attitudes toward the bearer of the given name. But in the present reality 
situation where the Jews have a maladjusted position in the total group 
structure it seems to me that having a clearly Jewish name is helpful. Although 
changing one’s name to lose this aspect of identity as a Jew may open up 
more immediate economic opportunities it does not seem to be a constructive 
move toward eventual adjustment of the Jewish group to the many other 
groups which make-up our American culture. As indicated below pride in 
one’s group membership as a Jew is important if this greater group goal is 
to be achieved. 


Group Loyalty and Variety of Memberships 


The point is often brought up by liberal thinkers that Negroes or Jews 
should not fight discrimination as a “Jewish group” or ‘Negro group” because 
this will only itensify group ‘‘nationalism’” and make more permanent the 
cleavages that exist. I do not agree. I have already pointed out that to be 
predominantly a member of ooe group rather than to have a well-balanced 
variety of group loyalties is undesirable in a democracy, but this goal cannot 
be reached for the Jew or Negro by a weakened group unity and pride. 

In any nation, including democracies, groups differ greatly in their status 
level and security, measured in terms of prestige or power, or favorable group 
attitudes. The higher a group is in this stratification the less necessary it 
is for personal adpustment and security that members have strong pride in 
their group membership. In fact in the democratic ideology there are definite 
furces against strong group pride, “being stuck up”, on the part of the “top 
groups”. But for members of groups in less favorable positions in the total 
group structure, and this certainly includes the Jews, it is important that 
there be strong identification with group goals of achievement of a change 
in group status. Democracy with its ideology of ‘‘fairness” and “recognition 
for achievement” represents a challenge to unified effort within the rules 
of the game for low status groups. Also in a group such as the Jewish group 
where membership is determined by birth the acceptance of this “fate” and 
pride in membership is the necessary basis of security for joining and develop- 
ing strong loyalties to other groups. Shame in membership in the Jewish 
group, and an attempt to escape identification, is more likely to make other 
group loyalties impossible than is a strong group pride of the type which would 
be stimulated by the Jewish education Rabbi Kaplan describes. 
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Comments on the Problem of Ross 

From the data we have about Ross and his behavior in this situation 
I agree with Rabbi Kaplan that this is not a case of anti-Semitism where 
legal or official action of any kind is called for. As Dr. Tobias also points out 
the first step is a matter of personal relationship between Joe Daniels and 
Ross. I do not believe any of the further steps indicated by Dr. Tobias are 
called for on the basis of the data we have, but they do give a clear outline 
for action where more discriminatory anti-Semitism is involved. 
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Episode 3 


What a Catholic Believes—A Conversation 
By WILLIAM AGAR 


Eprror’s INTRODUCTORY NoTE: The two episodes that follow deal with the problem 
of the Catholic in our society today. Unlike prejudiced attitudes toward the Jewish, 
Oriental, or Negro American groups, the attitude toward the Catholic emphasizes the 
elements of vague fear and distrust, rather than of contempt. It surpasses the other 
attitudes in the tremendous range of acceptance that it has; from the best informed liberal 
minds of our time to the least educated, all feel this general distrust. As one young 
college instructor remarked, ‘Surprising how much of a human being G. is, considering 
that she is a Catholic!’”” The general conception is that being Catholic, one’s political 
and social opinions are rigidly determined. And yet there is no such provision in 
Catholic doctrine. The range of political and social opinion even among officials of 
the Catholic Church has run the whole gamut of possibilities within relatively recent 
as well as in more ancient times. There have been “Catholic” political parties in Eng- 
iand, Ireland, France, Italy, and Germany and in each case the political views they rep- 
resented, shifted and changed according to the times and the people who lead ‘them.’ 
Two professors of geology need not have the same views on politics, religion or the 
family, authough their knowledge of geoloy must have some effect on their total think- 
ing. 

It is a common misconception that a professor of geology is expert on many things 
that have nothing to do with his subject. His opinion may be asked on anything from 
baby care to spiritualism and his statements will carry a weight of authority that is 
hardly justified by the special character of his experience and knowledge as a geologist. 
Sometimes Catholics are also victims of this common misconception as regards officials 
of their Church. They do not distinguish between their authority with regard to cer- 
tain matters of morality and doctrine, and their opinions on other matters. Even the 
professor himself, and the church official, is not very careful in making this distinction 
explicit and he does not often try to be frank with himself as well as with others as 
to when he is talking out of his field and when within it. This is not an easy thing to 
do. Much of the material upon which the scientist or the clergyman is called to express 
an opinion is in a border realm neither squarely within nor squarely outside of his field. 
Moreover people are too likely to distrust a man who qualifies his statements in this way. 
It will take a good deal of public education to make people understand this problem. 
Most of the time neither the scientist nor the clergyman is dealing with divine revelation, 
but only the best judgment that a well-trained human being can make. We cannot escape 
making a judgment about the man and the situation for ourselves on each occasion. No 
one can afford to accept authority blindly and without question; but neither can we 
escape into a chronic state of scepticism in which we question all evidence without dis- 
crimination. 

In the following episode, “What a Catholic Believes,” William Agar who is a 
Catholic scholar as well as a practising Catholic, states his position in the form of a 
conversation with a non-Catholic friend who shares the common distrust of the Catholic. 
He has been called upon to engage in such conversations on many occasions, and has 
tried to reproduce a typical one as faithfully as he could.—G. W. 

In France the Catholic party has tended to be conservative; in 1792 there was an 
attempt on the part of the government to make the clergy elective and thus put the 
Church on a democratic basis, but the pope and the priests resisted. In 1830, while 
Catholic authorities sought a close union with the Pope, they also tried to compromise 
with democratic elements in repudiating the monarchy in return for freedom of teach- 
ing. This position was condemned by the Pope in 1832. In 1892, Pope Leo XIII’s 





*From 1879, the German Catholic Party, called Center because of the location of its 
seats in the Reichstag, sometimes cooperated with Bismarck, sometimes joined the Left. 
After the last war in 1917 the peace resolution was chiefly the work of Erzberger, the 
leader of the party’s left wing. Following the revolution, the party declared itself for 
the republican form of government. In later years, the Center Party leaned more to the 
right although they continued to make working alliances with either side at times. 
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encyclical made a distinction between government which it stamped as irreligious, and 
the republic which it ordered Catholics to accept. This policy brought to the front 
Catholic republicans. In 1899, a small group, the Sillon, was founded which attempted 
to cooperate with the State on a democratic basis. It was condemned by the Pope but in 
1926 received new justification after the Pope had condemned the nationalistic attitude 
of Action Francaise, a Catholic-royalist party under the leadership of Leon Daudet and 
Charles Mauras. 

In Ireland in 1823 Daniel O’Connell founded the Catholic Association to fight for 
the civil rights of Catholics. O’Connell’s politics were democratic in character, and this 
estranged the British Catholics who tended to be conservative. Also in the eighteenth 
century, the Irish landlords comprised a conservative element of the Catholic group, the 
merchants a more radical element. Encouraged by the American Revolution, the mer- 
chant class tried for bold reforms, and at this point the landlords seceeded from the 
party. 

Jews have similarly been accused of having a single political affiliation—usually 
radical or left—although all parties and shades of ey opinion are represented from 
extreme right to extreme left within their ranks.” 

A. (non-Catholic person): Have a drink “a Tet s sit down and talk. It’s 


good of you to come over tonight. 

B. (his Catholic friend): Thanks, I will. It isn’t good of me at all. I 
like to talk. Several times lately in general conversation we've touched on 
some very fundamental things. We agree amply and disagree in part. I guess 
we both sensed it’s not possible to follow those things out with a jabbering 
group around us. 

A: That’s why I hoped you would come over here tonight. You see, I 
was born—or baptized, rather—as a Christian. I don’t believe in anything 
much now. Oh, in a Creator, yes. Someone must have started it all, in some 
kind of a law we all have to live by. I think perhaps the Golden Rule and 
Democracy just about expresses my creed. Yet you, bound by all sorts of 
predigested beliefs, are—or so it seems to me—just as liberal in your views 
as I am. I don’t want to pry—but how come? 

B: I’ve given you the right to pry, so go ahead. But I know what the 
matter is; you're wondering if I’m really a Catholic. I don’t quite fit your 
- pattern. Right? 

: Right. 

: Well, let me ask you a question. 

: Sure. 

: What kinds of things have we been talking about? 

: Oh—well, all sorts of things. The values of democracy, free speech 
and free press, the dangers of fascism, improving.the conditions under which 
so many people live, the rights of labor, social betterment in general, the 
need for interfaith cooperation; I can’t remember them all. 

B: That'll do for a starter. The point is that those are human problems. . 

A. (breaking in): Sure. But you surely don’t imply that a man’s funda- 
mental beliefs have nothing to do with how he looks at those problems? 


> OO > w > 


*The historical data given here are from the article on “Catholic Emancipation” in 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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B: Of course they have. But they are not within the realm in which the 
Catholic Church claims any special knowledge except that derived from long 
ages of experience with man and his nature. 

A: You're not trying to say that your Church does not discourage inde- 
pendent thinking, doesn’t try to force uniformity from the top down? How 
could it help it with its hierarchic set-up? Isn’t it really an imperialistic gov- 
ernment to which everyone must bow or get out? 

B: That's a lot of questions. We can’t go into them fully unless we 
want to get out all the history books and take up individual cases. But there 
is one important central fact. The Church’s claim to infallibility and to the 
God-given right to teach and be obeyed is limited to the spheres of faith and 
morals. If there is absolute truth, a fixed moral law, then a thing can’t be 
true and false, right and wrong. But the borders of that sphere are not always 
sharp, as anyone can learn through the disagreements of Catholic theologians. 
Outside of that sphere Catholics have no more restraints than anyone else. In 
fact they think they have fewer. 

A: What do you mean by that? 

B: I mean it in the same sense as when we say there is no freedom 
without discipline. A shipload of people sailing the high seas with the finest 
ship and navigating equipment but without anyone who knows where they 
are supposed to be going or how to get there is a shipload of free people— 
yet they'd give a lot for a pilot. 

A: I get you. The Catholic thinks he’s the one fit pilot. 

B: I get you too. But you're getting ahead of yourself—or of our dis- 
cussion. The Catholic believes God has revealed to man where he should go 
and how to get there and establish a Church to carry on and teach those 
things under His guidance. He does not believe no one else knows anything 
about it or that the Church has always been right except in safeguarding the 
fundamental teaching of God from distortion. 

A: That's still a pretty big claim. I can’t fit that in with your talk about 
interfaith cooperation. If you get down to anything fundamental you're right 
and the other man’s wrong—a lovely way to cooperate. 

B: You're on the wrong track as far as interfaith cooperation goes—but 
let’s get to that later. Frankly, I don’t see why I can’t believe that certain 
things are forever true and that these fundamental truths are incorporated in 
the Catholic belief without claiming that they belong to her exclusively. All 
truth stems from the same source. I can wish others would see it that way and 
try to convince them without being smug or arrogant about it. In fact, such 
a belief can only make a man very humble in the face of others who are mak- 
ing as good or a much better job of life without what he believes are great 
helps to living. 
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It’s hard to put this straight. But the Catholic cannot believe everyone 
else is wrong in their terms. Contrary to general belief, it’s fundamental 
Catholic doctrine is that each man’s conscience is his final arbiter between 
himself and God. No one dare tamper with a man’s conscience. A priest, 
for instance, cannot accept a convert to the Church unless he is convinced the 
reason for conversion is absolute certainty that Catholic beliefs are true. 

So every Catholic must grant to others their right to believe as their con- 
science dictates. That is the basis of interfaith cooperation—all living and 
working together of people with different beliefs. It does not minimize dif- 
ferences in beliefs. It seeks to use the sanctions each man has for the benefit 
of society. 

A: I had not quite realized the emphasis on conscience—and I must 
say it’s hard to reconcile with the authoritarian nature of the Church. 

B: It isn’t really hard. A man, for reasons sufficient to himself, accepts 
the authority of the Church and submits to it within its sphere—or he rejects 
it and looks for his sanctions elsewhere. But if he does reject it—even after 
full knowledge of the claims—no Catholic dare in conscience say that man 
is wrong in the sight of God. 

A: I think I follow you so far. You're saying that Catholics are as free 
as any others in political and social matters—that they must follow their own 
conscience and that they do respect the conscience, the beliefs, of others. 

B: That’s good enough. It gives us a basis to go on talking. 

A: All right. But I can’t get away from the authoritarian structure of 
the Church. That coupled with the fact that any man’s fundamental beliefs 
color his viewpoint on all matters gives the Church, with its hold on the 
morals of Catholics, a strong hold over great numbers of people. 

B: Yes. And I think that’s as it should be, provided that hold guides 
_ people to choose the good instead of the evil in all matters where they must 
choose for themselves. 

A: Yet it seems to me that the Church has often—not always, of course 
—used its influence to keep its people in disciplined ignorance. I don’t get 
the impression that its teaching power is used to tell people they have the 
right to think as they wish in most matters. For instance, I would say the 
Catholic Church in most countries would favor an authoritarian government 
and want to be linked to it—if it could choose. 

B: I’m very much afraid you are right. And personally I deplore it. But 
I don’t think that’s due to the structure of the Church, which is set up to 
teach certain unchangeable fundamentals. It’s due rather to a carry-over of 
that authority into areas where it does not belong. 

A: Isn’t that due to the discipline and education of your priests which 
is then passed on to so many laymen? 
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B: In part, yes. From the day the priest goes to college on through the 
seminary he is under tigid discipline and is taught very specific things. He 
goes out and comes under the discipline of a pastor and bishop. He has im- 
mense and difficult duties to perform which make it hard for him to keep up 
with the thinking of the day and judge it fairly from his own point of ‘view. 
Of course there are many exceptions, but this does seem to me to develop a 
kind of obscurantism which is passed on to laymen. It’s easy to fear and 
distrust what one does not know about. 

A: Let’s take anti-Semitism. I know the statements your Popes and 
many other leaders have made—‘‘A Catholic cannot be an anti-Semite,” etc. 
But look at the Christian Front—what did the Church do to stop it? 

B: A bishop has not half as much power in such matters as most people 
think. But it is my firm conviction that if he is courageous and not given to 
overcaution (which all his training tends to) he can and will stop it. I don’t 
excuse the bishops in my own mind for letting it go on, though I don’t pre- 
tend to know all the difficulties they face. It’s no excuse to say the hierachy 
does not favor it. It represents, I believe, a great failure on our part as 
Christians and as Americans. 

A: Another example of the use of its power is the way it has in certain 
instances used the fact that its people outnumber others in some communities 
to boycott business men who favor laws the Church does not favor—to be 
specific, birth control. 

B: I agree with you that that is wrong. The Church’s stand on birth 
control is clear—it is against it. But I believe the way to put its idea over 
is to get its people to live according to its ideals and show their value that 
way. It has no right to use its numbers for intimidation or to try to force 
its beliefs on others in any way. 

A: From the purely practical point of view such action always hurts the 
Church in the end in any community. These things are some of the reasons 
why so many people do not think the Church likes democracy but merely puts 
up with it here in America, biding its time. 

B: I realize that, but I don’t think it’s true. The Church has been fearful 
of certain liberal tendencies which aim to overthrow all restraints. But those 
are just as dangerous to democracy as to religion. I have long awaited a 
statement that democracy as a way of life based on the moral law can be the 
perfect flowering of Christianity, of Christ’s gospel which raises the dignity 
of the human individual as the Child of God and the equality of all in the 
sight of God to the status of a dogma. 

We have had condemnations of fascism, nazism, communism, but no 
positive guidance. I believe the way to fight the bad tendencies in democracy 
is to point out the good and show how good that is. 
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A: So you don’t think the Church is anti-democratic? 

B: No, not fundamentally. But again it has acted that way so many 
times it’s hard to make people believe. 

A: It’s easier to control people the other way. Isn’t that part of the 
reason ? 


B: I think it is. But there again I think the reason is wrong and harm- 
ful to the Church in the end. Men are going to develop according to their 
own conscience. If the Church is good enough as a moral leader and spends 
its energies in the positive work of improving conditions under which men 
live, people will flock to it. 

A: That reminds me of something I wanted to say a little while back. 
Wouldn’t the Church do better in opposing birth control if it helped estab- 
lish economic and social conditions under which children would be an asset 
instead of just talking against it? 


B: I think so. And I think the Church’s work in the field of labor-in- 
dustry relations—her long-continued advocacy of the right of the workingman 
to a decent wage and decent living conditions—is a case in point. There she 
has done good work in the social field on the basis of her fundamental belief 
in the dignity of every human individual. 


A: And yet she permits segregation of white and Negro in some of her 
churches, particularly in the South. Does that add up? 

B: Not to me. That’s caution again. It’s so much easier not to make 
an issue of such a thing for fear of losing people to the Church. I believe it 
works the other way around in the long run. Yet again the principle of hu- 
man equality is part of the Church’s doctrine and much work is being done 
to advance the Negro’s cause. 

A: By and large then you believe if the Church lived up to herself al- 
ways the world would be a better place—that she is right fundamentally but, 
being composed of human beings, she can do wrong. 

B: That’s about it. Look at the way she becomes embedded in the status 
quo of countries, plays up to privilege and becomes privileged, until a revolt 
against an intolerable burden becomes a revolt against her. Look at the anti- 
clericalism which develops in those countries where the Church and State are 
one or are closely linked—Spain, pre-war Italy, France for a long time, parts 
of South America. People won’t stand for that kind of authority when the 
authority permits them to live in squalor. 

But I believe we are learning that in fact as well as in theory people 
cannot be impelled to be religious—that it’s Christianity’s job to show the 
way well enough and clearly enough so people will see the difference between 
that and other ways and choose to take it. 
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A: So you think a liberal view may prevail in the Church, without im- 
plying that it already has. 

B: That it can prevail without contradiction is the point I am trying to 
make. It’s the only way to steer liberalism away from libertinism. We must 
take into account man’s tendency to do wrong and not lose ourselves in some 
new philisophy of progress without moral effort. But that’s basic to democ- 
facy too. 





Comments on “What a Catholic Believes” 
By GoopWIN WATSON 
I. A General Comment 

Careful criticism of our own group is psychologically a healthy approach. 
It promotes growth within the group, whereas criticism from outside often 
creates group solidarity, but of a rigid and defensive kind. 

II. On the Place of Conscience in the Catholic Religion 

As seen by the psychologist the last court of appeal on all questions is 
the decision of the individual himself. Even if he says, “Let the priest decide 
for me,” he has made that decision and must take the responsibility for it. 
The same thing is true in matters of creed and doctrine. The individual can- 
not place responsibility for his decision on anyone else or on any institution. 
In other words, no one is compelled to believe. 

On this point Catholics, Protestants, and other non-Catholic sects agree 
in the respect that is paid to the individual personality. Everyone must face 
his own problems and make his own decisions. His religion cannot be held 
responsible for what he does. 

Ill. On the Political and Social Outlook of a Catholic 

In B’s position, don’t we see an example of the general principle of dif- 
fusion that operates when cultures live somewhat amicably together. Santa 
Claus and his reindeer are probably a far cry from the original doctrine as 
propounded by Christ. In the case of Mr. B it would appear that a great deal 
of the spirit of American democracy has permeated his thinking and undoubt- 
edly the thinking of the less parochial Catholic. Psychologically, people will 
diverge from doctrinnaire attitudes at different rates. Mr. B is probably a 
border person who went to a public college. 

The achievement of this kind of synthesis will come about more satis- 
factorily if we can break down segregation in education. Catholics will then 
have more influence on the public and the public on them. 

IV. About Birth Control 

It would seem that the great majority of the Catholic laymen have been 
led to accept the practices of those round about, and thus doctrine, instead of 
being in the lead, is a defense of an older point of view. 
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V. On the Coercive Political Influence of the “Catholic Church” 

In fairness it should be pointed out that the evangelical sects that pushed 
the cause of prohibition didn’t differ significantly in the attempt to exert their 
position by law from the Catholics who try to impose their will by law. Such 
imposition is not limited to the Catholic Church though they may appear to 
succeed more frequently than the Protestant Churches. 


VI. On the Positive Value of Ceremonialism and Symbolism in 
the Catholic Church 

There is one whole area that isn’t discussed here, and that is the cere- 
monial, emotional symbolism, pagentry and ritual—both that involved in wor- 
ship and that involved in feast days. One sees this more clearly outside the 
United States than here, and yet it is a measure of Catholic strength in that 
they have been more successful in getting collective aesthetic expression. The 
loyalty of many Catholics may be much more strongly bound up with these 
factors than with the doctrinal points that A and B discuss. 

I think many well-intentioned and intellectually valid movements fall 
because they don’t have the ritual and ceremonial appeal that the Church has 
developed. Tolman suggested that the new World Organization ought to 
develop a patriotism of humanity’through emotional symbols. One of the 
functions of the psychologist is to remind people that they are not fundamen- 
tally inteilectual human beings. 


VII. On the Psychological Problem of Accepting a Creed as a 
Guide to Conduct 

If an individual accepts an institution as the authority in faith and mor- 
als, I think there is a real psychological problem as to what effects it has on 
his freedom of thinking. This question requires investigation. 

From my experience: Persons who have been brought up in such an auth- 
oritarian structure and in all honesty supported it, experience a great renais- 
sance when they lose their faith. They find themselves able to explore many 
problems and think freely about them that they never could before. That 
suggests that there is a repressive influence, perhaps not conscious, for the 
individual, but keeping his thought tethered by a short string. The individual 
may not come out with conclusions different frorn those he would have lived 
with anyhow. He doesn’t necessarily become a libertine as the last statement 
of B suggests, but his newly-won position in relation to conduct is more 
freely his own, or he feels it is, and he feels that is has an openness to re- 
consideration which may make for greater adaptability in a society where so- 
cial change moves at the rate that it does here. 
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Episode 4 


Frank Murphy Lives in a Christian Front Neighborhood 


Eprror’s Note: The episode that follows, “Frank Murphy Lives in a Christian Front 
Atmosphere,” was written by a Catholic newspaperman who has also experienced this 
type of situation many times. While Agar’s conversation represents an attack from the 
non-Catholic on the Catholic, the Frank Murphy episode illustrates the disagreement 
among Catholics on political questions; it shows how some Catholics mistakenly take an 
authoritarian viewpoint on the Church, and have no comprehension of the difference 
between genuine doctrine and opinion, on the part of the priest. They do not realize 
that according to Catholic doctrine itself it is your own judgment or conscience that 
really counts. 

In part this is probably the survival of an old historical struggle. In recent history, 
the Catholic like the Jew has often been the subject of drastic persecutions. From the 
time of Queen Elizabeth in England, there were legal restrictions against inter-marriage; 
the Catholic could not vote, nor could he own property, nor hold public office. Only 
in 1829 was an Emancipation Act passed, and it was not until after 1847 that real 
political emancipation was to any extent realized. 

Still further back in time, in 1689, the Prince of Orange became William III of 
England by popular demand. He was a Dutch prince who had driven out of Holland, 
Louis XIV of France after he invaded it in 1672. He hated Louis and thus also Cath- 
olicism. In those days, the separation between religion and politics was not clear. When 
he became King of England he extended his attitude to the American colonies. Many 
of the British anti-Catholic laws were taken over by the States. In New York priests 
were banished and Catholics deprived of the right to vote and to hold office. In Vir- 
ginia they were not permitted to testify in law courts. Similar laws were enforced in 
Massachusetts and the other New England colonies. The first Continental Congress made 
a plea for religious tolerance, and Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Con- 
necticut responded. In many states their rights were limited by law. Rhode Island re- 
moved all limitations in 1783, New York followed in 1806, Massachusetts in 1821, New 
Jersey in 1844 and New Hampshire in 1877. As a result, the Catholic was on the de- 
fensive and became a tightly-knit group. In Boston there were street fights between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. Many Boston Catholics were from Ireland and were ex- 
tremely poor. As they increased in number and financial status they tried to get power 
where they could. The reaction against the Catholic, like the reaction against the Negro 
and the Jew, is peo aa! a combination of guilt and fear; guilt at injustices prac 
tised, and fear of reprisals.’—G.W. 


Blue smoke eddied around the card-players. Wet rings, interlocking on 
the table, marked the resting-place of their glasses. There was a continuous 
hubbub of talk. 

“T’ll take two cards—and pass the jug,” Barney said. 

“The beer’s getting low,” Jim said. “Somebody’ll have to rush the 
growler again. The way you guys load it in...” 

“The beer these days is made from toenail clippings,” Jerry said. ‘You 
know why—it’s those Jews who bought up the breweries.” ' 

The fourth player tossed his cards in the middle. ‘Count me out,” he 
said. “Count me out on what Jerry said, too. I always thought the breweries 
were owned mostly by Germans. But I don’t care who owns them. I think 
that kind of talk is . . . at best it’s silly, and maybe it’s worse.” 

“Maybe you like them, Frank?” Jim asked. He winked at the others. 
‘Maybe you want to marry one?” 
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“Tl marry anybody I want,” Frank said. “It’s okay as long as I get 
married in church, isn’t it?” 

Jerry threw down his cards. “I’ve been listening to this guy defend the 
Jews until I’m sick of it. What the hell’s the matter with you, Frank? They 
killed Christ, they started this war, they own damn near everything, they em- 
ploy only their own kind, they’d cut your throat in business. And they run 
the country.” 

“Them and their habber-jabber talk,” Barney said. ‘‘I vant it, Ikey. Giff 
me ten per cent, Moe. Maybe you can talk Yiddish?” 

“They're the same as we are,” Frank said stubbornly. ‘Nobody can tell 
me that all human beings aren’t much the same. I don’t believe they own 
the country any more than we do. I don’t believe they're running it. And I 
think it was this kind of talk, and the fools who believed it, that brought 
Hitler into power. Was it the Jews who attacked Pearl Harbor?” 

“That's Communism,” Barney said. “Only the Commies talk like that.” 

“That's not an answer,” Frank said. ‘‘That’s only calling names. You 
know I'm not.” 

“You're as good as one,” Jim said. “You're talking their talk. You 
must know too many Jews, the way they're crowding into civil service. I 
guess you think you'll get along better playing up to them.”. 

: It was Jerry's turn. ‘Try and get a good steak if you're not a Jew,” he 
said. ‘They get everything. And they stick together—they won't move out 
of their Ghettos, they won’t learn to be Americans.” 

“Sure,” Barney said. ‘‘And not only that, but they try to get in any- 
where. They always want to get in Christian hotels, they want to live in 
Christian sections like this one.” 

“I’ve learned something,” Frank said. ‘Now I know that they stick 
. together— and that they don’t stick together, but crowd in everywhere else.” 

Jim laughed. “You're a hard guy to convince, Frank.” 

“That’s just it,” Frank said. “This was supposed to be a quiet Friday 
night card game, not a Christian Front rally. I know where you get that 
talk—right from Father Curran and Father Coughlin. If they're Christians, 
so are the Nazis. If they’re Catholics, so is the Klan.” 

Barney thrust his face forward, directly under the light. Shadows darkened 
his thin face. “I know one thing,” he said. ‘I know that when I listen 
to Father Curran I’m listening to a priest. Who are you listening to?” 

“You put your finger on it there,” Jerry said. ‘That's the ticket. Frank 
here—he’s turned into a damned Jew-lover. He's selling out the Church and 
everything it stands for.” 

Jim leaned over and put his hand confidingly on Frank’s shoulder, 
“When did you go to confession last?” he asked, in a half-whisper. 
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“Coughlin and Curran may be priests,” Frank said. “But not when 
they enter politics. Then they’re politicians—and bad ones.” 

“That's dangerous talk,” Barney said. ‘Who are you to distinguish 
between priests? You're talking like a Red atheist.” 

“I only know I was brought up in the Faith,” Frank said. “I believe 
in Jesus and his teachings. He hated hate, and he hated injustice. But 
there’s another thing—this is a country with all faiths mixed in, and the 
Catholics are a minority. You get race prejudice and persecution going— 
you get Coughlinism under way, and you'll end up with Klanism. The first 
group they'll pick on is the Catholics. I wish you guys would go out’ west, 
like I did. You'd find out they hate Catholics worse than Jews.” 

The other three were silent, glaring at him. 

“Remember the elections of 1928?” Frank continued. ‘‘Remember the 
whispering campaign that said the Pope would be in the White House if 
Smith was elected? Lies made out of whole cloth—and we know it. They 
are the same kind as the things you’re saying. You're cutting your own throats, 
and the throat of America, with that talk.” 

“What did I tell you?” Barney asked the other two. 

Blood suffused Jerry’s face. Maybe you'd better get the hell out of my 
house,” he said. “If you don’t I won’t be responsible for what I do.” 

Jim batted Jerry on the back. “Take it easy,” he said. “We know 
Frank is all right, one of our own kind. It'll take a little longer to get some 
sense in head than we thought, that’s all. I'll bring him down to see some 
of the boys next week and let them talk to him.” 

Frank stood, hauled his jacket off the chair, and began to pull it on. 

You guys are all the same,” he said. ‘“‘It’s either beat the guy’s head 
off or convince him in a back room, in whispers. Win him over with false- 
hood and promises, and the threat of excommunication by his own people. 
That isn’t for me—and it isn’t for the Pope or any decent Catholic. Thank God 
there’s plenty of them.” 

He turned and walked out. 

Jim began to laugh. After a moment the other two joined in. 

“He's all excited,” Barney said. “By God, you'd think he was a Jew him- 
self. How the hell did he get that way?” 

“The amazing thing,” Jim said, “is that he really believes he’s not a 
bad Catholic. There are too many like him. How can we get ahead in the 
world if we don’t stick together against everybody else who is out to cut our 
throats ?” 


“T’ll tell you what,” Barney said. ‘When it comes to a showdown, and 
when we make them wear signs saying that they're Jews, the guys like Frank 
ought to wear them too.” 
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“Either that,” Jery said, ‘‘or we'll put them out of the way where they 
can’t bring in this red doctrine of brotherly love—for Jews!—and intermarriage 
into the Chur 

“The sad fact,” Jerry summed up, ‘‘is that we may be having to put 
guys like Frank out of their misery fast. It won't be a nice job, but I guess 
we'll have to do it. God, what a country it'll be then—run right, and clean, 
and decent, all for ourselves.” 

They sat there and saw, in their minds, glistening uniforms, medals, 
gaitors, and the people cringing as they strode like kings—or doctators—down 
the street. People scurrying into doors’ and people tripping in their haste 
and nervousness to be out of the way. 

“T’'ll go get the beer,” Barney said. ‘But when I get back I want to 
hear what you guys have been talking about.” 

When he left, the two were silent and their minds, moving together, 
decided that perhaps Barney would be a handy helper, come the Day, but 
maybe he wouldn’t rate evenly with them. Then they looked at each other. 
They looked at each other, grinning a little like friendly wolves, and they 
measured each other. 





Comments on ‘Frank Murphy Lives in a Christian 
Front Neighborhood” 


By WILLIAM AGAR 


Additional Points that Frank Might Have Made While Talking 
to the Other Men 


He might have quoted the statement of Pope Pius XI that one cannot 
- be a Catholic and be anti-Semitic. Pope Pius went on to say that “‘spiritually 
we are all Semites.” On the point of the connection between Catholic and 
Jewish religions, the well-known Catholic teacher, Father John Elliot Ross 
states: 
“That Catholicism and Judaism are two phases of the same divine religion 
is brought out by the commemoration of Saints of the Old Testament 
with Christian saints in the samme mass—as the Machabees on August first. 
In every mass, immediately after the consecration the celebrant prays 
God to look favorably upon the oblation just offered as He was pleased 
to accept offerings of Abel and the sacrifices of Abraham and Thel- 
chisedeck. Old and New Testament are so intimately interwoven in 
the Mass that their mutual dependence is clearly brought out.’” 





*The Religions of Democracy; Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism, in Creed and 
Life. N. Y. 1941, p. 113. 
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About Father Curran and Coughlin: A priest has a special function for 
which he was ordained; other things are not his province as a priest. When 
' he talks about political matters he is acting in his capacity as layman, not 
as priest. While he does not lose his priesthood, he has no right whatsoever 
to try to influence people outside of religious dogma. Father Ross also states 
(p. 156 reference above) that ‘‘Catholics heartily support the American 
seperation of Church and State.” (p. 154-5) ‘Because an American Catholic 
lives in a democracy, he has an obligation to vote honestly and intelligently 
as the occasion arises. 

“The ideal is that Catholics should inform themselves on the facts and 
principles of roe issues, and then vote in accordance with their convic 
tions.’ 

Thus, ening to Father Ross, who received his D. D. (Doctor of 
Divinity) at the Papal University in Rome, we must distinguish between a 
priest when he is teaching the creed, and the priest when he is talking about 
politics. When he is talking about politics we should look upon him as we 
do upon any other politician, and judge him accordingly. 

And finally, according to Father Ross, a Catholic must act according to 
his own conscience, not according to the wishes of a priest, so that he alone 
is responsible for his actions. (p. 106) ‘‘For one who has the use of reason, 
the only way to salvation is by living up to one’s conscience—no matter 
what that conscience is.” The two men have no right to challenge Frank 
on Catholic grounds on what he feels to be right. 

Also the question about when he went to confession last should be 
answered on the same grounds—that a man’s own conscience is the final 
arbiter of his conduct—this is an important tenet of the Catholic —e 
This is therefore Frank’s private business, not theirs. 

About the Christ-Killer accusation: Historically, Christ, himself a Jew, 
was killed by Romans at the instigation of a stnall group of Jews, jealous 
of his teachings and afraid of losing their own sinecures. How much they 
managed to stir up the population on their side is a matter of question—but 
we know how today we can stir up people on false issues. 

Frank could cite Catholic teachings to the following effect: “If you 
remember why Christ came on this earth, He came to redeem all men of ali 
time. So that a person who willfully starts anti-Semitic stories going, or is 
in his heart anti-Semitic, is by this fact and act.committing one of the sins 
that Christ died for—he is killing Him just as much as the people who were 
present at that time did.” 

As for the accusation that it was the Jews who started this war, Frank 
could have pointed out that it was Hitler and his Nazi henchmen who invaded 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, France. It was they who tortured not only the Jews 
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of Europe, but also Catholics and Protestants—they negated the whole concept 
of Christianity and its concept of brotherly love. As an excuse for their 
aggression, they needed a scrapegoat. They chose the Jew. Torture chambers 
and crematories in Maideneck, Lublin, and France attest to the fact that it 
was the brutal character of German fascism that caused the world to take 
up arms to maintain its freedom and independence. There was also the 
aggression of Japan, ally of Hitler, to contend with. The blame for the 
present World War can be laid squarely at the door of these aggressors. 

Some people not only accuse the Jew of starting this war, but they also 
accuse him of lack of participation in the war. Teddy Roosevelt once said, 
“From the day of the founding of the Republic we have had no struggle, 
military or civil, in which there have not been citizens of Jewish faith who 
played an eminent part for the honor and credit of the nation.” Let’s look 
at the factual record: Jews fought in the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, in the Civil War on both sides. Over 4000 Jewish soldiers served in 
the American armies during the Spanish-American War. The first to vol- 
unteer and the first to die in that war were Jewish men. In World War I, 
40,000 Jewish soldiers volunteered for service before the draft was in opera- 
tion, and Jewish casualties in the armed forces were between 15,000 and ° 
16,000, with 3500 fatalities. During this war, the War Department has 
not as yet released statistical data on the religious groupings in the mili- 
tary service. However, a number of surveys conducted by non-partisan 
groups show that not only is the Jew doing his share in the armed services, 
but is in the forces in even greater percentage than other groups. Such a 
survey was conducted by Clarence E. Smedley, a non-Jewish member of the 
Chester, Pa., Draft Board. This survey established that in the armed forces 
there were 37 Jews, or 21.02 percent of the number potentially available. 
-Out of the total number of all registrants available, 4590, there were 623 
in the services, or 13.59 percent. In other words, the Jews beat the gen- 
eral average by better than 7.5 percent. A study of 2895 Jewish inductees 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., showed that 25.2 percent of these men were in the Air 
Forces, 9.5 percent in the Medical Corps, 9.4 percent in the Infantry, 7.4 per- 
cent in the Field Artillery, 7.3 percent in the Quartermaster Corps, 5.5 per- 
cent in the Coast Artillery, and 5.4 percent in the Engineers, while only 
.7 percent were in such a non-combatant service as Army Administration 
and 1.2 percent.in Army Finance. 

As for the accusation that the Jews ‘“. . . own damn near everything,” 
the facts say that there is no basis whatever for suggesting that Jews monop- 
olize United States business and industry. In banking, of the 400 listed 
directors of the 19 members of the New York Clearing House in 1933, only 
20 were Jews, and about half of these were in two of the many banking com- 
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panies. Indeed, there are practically no Jewish employees of any kind in the 
largest commercial banks. In the investment field, though there are, of 
course, Jewish houses, they do not compare in power with the great houses 
owned by non-Jews. Thus, if these houses are ranked upon the amounts of 
foreign loans outstanding on March 1, 1935, J. P. Morgan, with 19.87 per- 
cent; National City, with 11.71 percent; Dillon Reed, with 11.44 percent; 
Chase, Harris Forbes, with 8.45 percent; Guaranty Company with 6.68 per- 
cent; Bancamerica Blair, with 6.8 percent; Lee Higginson, with 4.23 percent; 
all rank above the highest Jewish house, which is Kuhn Loeb, with 2.88 per- 
cent. Ranked on the basis of domestic activity, Kuhn Loeb, with its long 
and honorable record of activity in American business, would stand near the 
top, but even in the domestic field non-Jewish interests are still far and away 
the most influential. 

Furthermore, these so-called Jewish aouses are not exclusively Jewish. 
Thus, in the New York Stock Exchange, 55 of the 637 firms listed by the 
Exchange directory are Jewish, 24 are half-Jewish, and 39 have dominant 
Jewish influence. 

The Jews have an even more inconspicuous place in heavy industry. Thus 
the only outstanding Jews in that field are the Blocks in Inland Steel and 
Mr. Max Epstein, Chairman of the Board of the American Transportation 
Corporation. The share of Inland Steel in America’s huge steel industry 
is relatively small. In the automobile industry, only 3 Jews of any promi- 
mence are in the executive end of manufacturing, 2 in the financial end, 
and a few in the new car distributing business. 

The coal industry is almost entirely non-Jewish, and so is the rubber 
industry. Of the tire industry, only Kelly-Springfield was ever Jewish, and 
is now in non-Jewish hands. There are Jewish concerns in rubberized fabric 
and rubber heel and shoe business, but they are not dominant. The same is 
true of the chemical industry. There is not a single Jew in a managerial 
position in the largest firms of DuPont, Allied Chemical and Dye, U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol, and Air Reduction. Neither is there Jewish control in 
the management or ownership of either transportation or manufacture in the 
aviation industry. 

The facts show the falseness of the claim that Jews run industry. Do the 
facts answer the accusation that Jews run the country? The facts show that 
they do not. In the U. S. Senate there is not a single Jew. In the House of 
Representatives only 8 out of 435 are Jewish. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is the one Jew in the Cabinet. The Office for Emer- 
gency Management and the Office of Civilian Defense count no Jew in top- 
ranking positions. Neither does the Defense Communications Board. Of the 
scores and scores of topflight executives in the Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
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tration, Joseph L. Rauh is Assistant General Counsel under Oscar Cox. In 
the entire Department of State, the only top-ranking Jewish official is Her- 
bert Feis. Another example is the War Department—Julius Amberg is the 
only Jewish person on the great staff. There are no top executives who are 
Jews in the Department of Justice, as in the Post Office Department and in 
the Department of the Navy. (Facts as of March, 1942.) 
Remedial Measures that Frank Might Try 

He might try to get a weekly study group organized in the basement of 
the parish house and attempt to draw these people in once in a while. 

He might collect written materials and see if they could be induced to 
read them. 

If they feel that they want to have a priest’s point of view, Frank might 
try to find a sympathetic priest to whom they could talk. 

Priests from other neighborhoods could be brought in by asking per- 
mission of the Bishop of the Diocese. 


What Frank Might Do in General to Effect the Whole Situation 
Before Such Incidents Occur 

He could go to the Bishop and try to get him to act. The Bishop often 
feels he shouldn’t interfere with priests in matters that haven't to do with 
morals and doctrine—but perhaps he should in the face of an evil thing like 
this. The Bishop might call the priests together and talk matters over and 
then send around a pastoral letter. Pastoral letters are sent to all parishes to 
be read from the pulpit—they are always read at mass on Sundays. They 
commonly suggest charity drives, points of doctrine, etc. He could make it 
plain to priests and people that these sorts of things are anti-Christian and 
anti-Catholic. 


Note: It is meting to compare this “intellectual approach” to attacking prejudice 
- with the analysis of the basic importance of ‘‘emotional atmosphere” by Dr. Mead in 
the next issue. 





Comments on “Frank Murphy Lives in a Christian 
Front Neighborhood” 


By GARDNER MURPHY 


I. The Immediate Things to be Done in this Situation 

1. Get these individual men and others like them involved in common 
enterprises which call out what is heroic in them. Anything from war par- 
ticipation down to the level of sports is valuable. Constructive community 
enterprises specifically organized on an interfaith basis would be important. 
There are two reasons for this: First, lose the self in the objective goal pur- 
sued; second, get personally acquainted with all kinds of people within each 
religious or other group. 
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2. Organize current events classes, both within the schools and on an 
informal basis, to deal with current cases of social misunderstanding, and to 
show how they arose; what forces, constructive and destructive, were aroused 
and expressed in current conflict. Survey, for example, the Detroit riot and 
the Boston fracas of last fall. Historical and ethnological material should be 
given first so that there is some perspective and even sense of humor. Cul- 
minate in a program of “aggressive tolerance”; show children and adults that 
it is time to take a more active stand than is involved in the toleration of 
intolerance. Put as much crusading spirit as the traffic will bear. 

The newspapers can help here. Letters to editors play a part and dove- 
tail with school and community programs. 

Il. The Long-range Approach 

1. Formulate a long-range research program to discover the bases of 
inter-group tensions. Many interested agencies could pool their resources here. 
Continue a unified action program for a matter of years, learning by experi- 
ence and making appropriate changes. Plan for popularization, and humani- 
zation at the grass-roots level of everything which is found out. Work out an 
advance plan to utilize script writers, cartoonists, fiction writers, and rewrite 
people, and so on. Keep booming away at the matter, as one would on an 
advertising campaign for Wrigley’s gum or Sweeheart soap. Get homely 
ways of thinking—using individuals like Gracie Allen and even Andy Gump— 
into the folklore. Don’t be too solemn about this; show people the ridiculous- 
ness of their attitudes. 

2. Study the specific frustrations which give rise to crowd animosities. 
Note particularly those cases where, through understandable historical reasons, 
one group has virtual monopoly of a commodity desired by other groups. 
Very simple economic diversification of function has always proved effective. 
Go deeper, however. Study under what conditions group feeling reaches a 
maximum or sinks to a minimum. Consider particularly individual factors 
and ego mechanisms. Being kept out of a job, or a community, may seem like 
a simple economic matter, but may be actually much more painful at the per- 
sonal ego level. The whole point of studying such factors scientifically is to 
put our energies at the points where the frustrations leading to scapegoating 
are the most severe. 

3. Develop a long-range plan for courses dealing with attitude forma- 
tion, stereotypes, scapegoating, etc., to be put into public schools as social 
study courses, or on an informal basis. It is conceivable that older established: 
groups, like the American Legion and the Parent-Teachers Associations, might 
see the desirability of helping in this dangerous period. 

4. Study under what conditions it helps to force the issue, and when 
it is worth while to compromise and delay. Take, for example, the question 
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of the enforcement of laws which would require white persons to allow 
Negro persons to live in the same areas. Specific hatreds will in many cases be 
inflamed. This is part of the price. Under what specific circumstances does 
such procedure lead ultimately to the acceptance of equal rights, to desirable 
privileges; under what conditions does feeling get so far out of hand that 
ground is ultimately lost? It is easy to express opinions, but hard to define 
the facts on this critical matter. Specifically, as this relates to the present 
issue, how far is it worth while to pass and enforce Jaws dealing with the 
expression of prejudice as such; how far is it helpful to make statutory guar- 
antees of equality when in fact evasion is possible; under what circumstances 
can evasion be prevented; what is the net effect of full enforcement? 

5. How fast is complete assimilation possible? What are the imme- 
diate and remote effects of name-changing and similar devices to facilitate 
assimilation? Does the rapid assimilation of those who are easily assimilated 
make the situation more difficult for those who cannot be, or do not wish 
to be, assimilated ? 

6. When, among older people or more rigid people, “incurable” preju- 
dices exist, should they be insulated off, laughed ost, handled roughly, or 
approached in terms of the mitigating techniques of psychotherapy? 

7. There are specific types of research that seem indicated for Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. I believe the statement by Mr. Agar is appropriate to 
appeal to Catholics at higher educational levels. A great deal more could be 
done, particularly by way of contacts with the parish priest and through 
organizations such as the K. of C., pointing out what the official Catholic 
position actually is. Dramatization and popularization from the top down is 
imperative. From this point aid might be achieved from such magazines as 
. ‘The Commonweal.” Protestant groups, being more numerous, can help to 
bring out the point that tension between Catholics and Jews injures com- 
munity relationships on a larger scale than is realized. For the higher educa- 
tional levels, groups like the National Conference of Christians and Jews and 
the various interfaith councils have proved effective. The main problem, 
I believe, is to find ways to disseminate the intellectual and emotional out- 
come of such conferences to the level of the common man. Here I refer back 
to points 1 and 2 under I, which need to be done on a long-range basis. As 
regards the behavior of Jews, it must always be stressed that historically every 
group attacked or subjected to chaotic justice, or to injustice, reacts, in more 
or less predictable ways, and that some of these types of reactions help to 
defend rights while others help merely to intensify antagonism. Here again 
to get perspective the universality of such responses of persecuted groups 
should be defined. 
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I. As to What Should be Done in this Specific Situation Now That 
the Incident Has Occurred 


1. After the Boston tension last fall, appeal was successfully made to 
the governor; law was enforced; the police were put to work actually doing 
their protective job as regards Negro and Jewish children; and finally, a Har- 
vard professor gave a course for policemen in the nature of group tensions. 
I am told that the Irish Catholic policemen were very much surprised to find 
that there were other sides than they had heard previously. Some of them, 
having reported being attacked in the dark, had not realized the big provoca- 
tive role which they might be playing or the light in which they might be seen 
by others. I believe there is a good chance here to raise the same question 
noted before as to the conditions upon which hard-boiled appeal to the law 
is useful. Apparently appealing to the law, plus being very human and decent 
afterwards, did work in this case to some degree. 

2. Specific letters which will reach groups involved, for example, letters 
by Irish Catholics to newspapers primarily read by their own group, such as 
the Boston Globe, should serve to point up the moral after an outbreak has 
occurred. Here is a good chance to bring in the note of “aggressive tol- 
erance.” ‘“‘Let us be heartily ashamed of what happened and see what we 
ourselves can do to start on a new footing.” 

3. It is imperative, as Mr. Agar points out, that the clergy be brought 
in after such crises, and that liberal priests be followed by liberal laymen in 
defining the actual official Catholic position as contrasted with the “Christian 
Front” position as voiced in the story. 

The methods are not to be applied piecemeal. It will be necessary to 
proceed integrally with all the inter-related phases of an action program. 














Some Problems on Which We Need More Facts—and 
Some Implications for Action* 


These concluding pages are not an attempt to compile a list of “things 
to do about it” although such efforts are very worthwhile, e.g. Lillian Smith’s 
“There Are Things to Do.’”* Rather we have tried to summarize what seem 
to be some of the key issues on which fact-finding expeditions are vitally need- 
ed, and some of the implications for action which seem to be involved. 

It is clear that all efforts must be directed toward a realistic program 
for changing the conduct, or the potential conduct, of individuals or groups 
of persons in situations where conflict exists, overtly, or latently, along lines 
of racial and religious cleavage. Experience and educational experimentation 
have proved that many educational attempts which seem to make a contribu- 
tion in this direction will have no effect when measured against these criteria. 
Certain types of emotional appeal fade quickly in their effect; logical intel- 
lectual approaches frequently fail to have any influence on behavior or atti- 
tudes; programs which provoke constructive action in one case of conflict 
completely fail in another. We are just as vitally in need of facts about how 
action, rather than just the addition of knowledge, can be stimulated by inter- 
cultural, educational experiences, as we are in need of more’ facts about the 
roots and mechanisms of racial and religious prejudice as they operate in daily 
living. Both types of problems are considered below: 


Perspective on the “American Style” in Prejudice and Discrimination 
We need more facts about the pattern of prejudice and discrimination in 
different cultures to aid us in getting perspective on educational possibilities 
in working with “human nature” in our own culture. Ruth Benedict points 
_out that, “In Europe there is general agreement that the policy of dominant 
ethnic groups which roused most group antagonism was the common one of 
forbidding the use of the other’s mother tongue, closing out schools conducted 
in that language, etc. U.S.S.R. minority policy was explicitly based on this 
analysis of the dynamics of cleavage—which she vigorously repudiated. But 
in the United States the social situation and the psychological attitudes differ 
qualitatively. All immigrant groups have wished to learn English and by the 
second generation have prided themselves on their fluency. No one has ever 
proposed that a better intercultural policy would include public schools in the 





* This statement and the summarizing remarks in issue number 2 complement 
each other. Here the emphasis is on certain national, community, and group aspects of 
the prejudice problems while the second statement will focus on the development of 
prejudice and its effects on the lives of individual personalities—and the question of 
“personality re-education.” 





1Can be purchased from South Today, Clayton, Georgia. 
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language of each immigrant group. The truth is that all minority groups 
want a share in the general American life,—if not in the first generation, at 
least by the second or third. What they object to is being shut out. Our 
American Negroes demand that they give their blood to the bloodbank, or 
that they get assigned to combat service. They do not, like so many European 
minorities, resist recruiting if possible, boycott schools, and demand to be let 
alone. 

“This contrast in the dynamics of group cleavages in Europe and the 
United States can be generalized: in Europe resentments have been aroused by 
interference with local customs, initiative or status quo; they want to ward off 
this interference. . . . The theme in minority accusations in the United States 
is resentment of obstacles placed in the way of social, economic, or political 
opportunities by the dominant groups—and equally, the dominant groups com- 
plain that labor or the Negro is putting obstacles in the way of their ‘freedoms’ 
of private enterprise or of white supremacy. They both want a green light 
ahead, not, as in Europe, to wall themselves in. 

“In the United States, therefore, the dynamics of better minority rela- 
tions is quite simply not putting obstacles in the way of minority groups’ social 
opportunities. It means the actual practice of civil liberties, and defining these 
for the dominant groups, so that liberties shall not be cut-throat. In Europe 
it means, far more often, insisting on certain areas of life where laissez-faire 
will be the rule—allowing use of mother tongue, local practices, customary 
law, etc. ...” 

Looking in another direction for comparative perspective Benedict points 
out that the expression of prejudice by means of aggression against a scape- 
goat individual or group is almost if not entirely missing in the character 
structure and group dynamics of the Japanese. She says, ““The Japanese react 
powerfully to anything they construe as insult, but the scapegoat psychology is 
certainly hard to find.” 

Margaret Mead contrasts the British and American attitudes toward minor- 
ity-majority group conflict relationships. The British place a positive valuation 
on compromise while for the American compromise usually means “giving in,” 
“giving up,” “losing the main point.” The British see the majority position 
as equivalent to the position of secure strength and right, and see compromise 
as the act of the wise, strong, secure, bending down, generously and prudently 
(because “‘the heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow’’) including some 
of what the minority wants in the whole final decision. If the American group 
loses a point in negotiation it sees itself as “‘being pushed around,” “having the 
wool pulled over our eyes,” being “outwitted and outmanoeuvered.” Thus in 
the British position, taking up majority-minority positions, is a prelude to 
agreement among all; but in the American position it is a prelude to ignoring 
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the minority, and if possible eliminating them. The American version of what 
to do with a cleavage is to absorb the other side, to assimilate it completely. 

These observations, and the implications for action which they suggest, 
point clearly to the need for more comparative analysis to help us become 
aware of the “American style” in group hostilities, and to discover what the 
most strategic methods are for constructively channeling these hostilities and 
tensions in our culture and in our American personality makeup. 


Prejudice and Group Identification 


Amazing as it may seem social psychology does not know very much yet 
about what it means for an individual's behavior and thinking that he belongs 
to various groups. It is one of the most perplexing facts about anti-Semitism, 
for example, that the same individual will be friendly with Jewish persons in 
some situations but violently anti-Semitic in others. Anti-Semitic action and 
expression seem often to be linked with situations in which the individual feels 
as a member of a specific group—political, church, professional, etc. It is of 
great importance to find out in what social roles individuals conduct them- 
selves as anti-Semites. Individuals who belong to few groups, or have strong 
feelings of personal insecurity, seem to need to take on the total “coloration” 
of each new group membership more completely and to lose any inclination to 
“show any backbone” in opposition to the group codes existing in the situa- 
tion of the moment. The question comes up frequently in working with de- 
linquent gangs whether the group as a whole must be broken up because of 
the strong reinforcement which the members provide each other in living up 
to their particular group style of behavior and thinking in resistance to all 
efforts at re-education. Where racial or religious prejudice is the basis of 
organized grep action, and therefore of satisfaction to the members, we need 

_to raise this same question. 

These considerations emphasize the importance of the leaders in setting 
the style of group life, and of groups with high status in our social structure 
setting the example for other groups. Edward L. Bernays makes some specific 
suggestions about the possible role of one of the dominant groups in our so- 
ciety. He says, ‘American business is one of the most powerful forces in this 
country and can affect social change more quickly than even government be- 
cause its controls are centered in the hands of fewer people. 

“Since business has an enlightened self-interest in maintaining equilibrium 
and peace at home in its relations with purveyors, customers, workers, the 
whole society, business has a major stake in eliminating group tensions, in 
bringing about accommodation and equilibrium among all groups. Business 
has also mastered the techniques of adult education, persuasion, and sugges- 
tion better than any other single force. The six hundred million dollars spent 
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in 1942 in advertising is an index of the emphasis business places on this 
phase of its work. Business, up to the present, nas been wary, afraid of taking 
social leadership in this field. 

“It is said that it will act when public opinion makes demands of it for 
social action. Business has not led public opinion in this field. Business 
usually acts as a leader. In this crisis situation business is acting like a canny 
politician, with ear to the ground. The tradition of American business is 
pioneering. It is ironic that it should step back and wait for someone else to 
lead in this field. Business simply cannot wait because the country cannot wait. 

“What field of business will undertake this important step? Big business, 
as it is called, must undertake the responsibility. Big business has most at 
stake. It can exert social control most quickly because millions of men are 
working with it. The right to work on an equal basis with other citizens, and 
the economic status of the Negro, is certainly basic to the problem of group 
tensions. Economic insecurity for the Negro means psychological insecurity, 
frustration and aggression. 

“The keynoting effort of those working in the field of better group rela- 
tions should be directed at getting key business men and the important financial 
interests, which work with the broad economic structure of the United States, 
to recognize that it is in their enlightened self-interest to deal with the prob- 
lem realistically within their field. An effort should be made to get them to 
adopt the techniques of integration of Negroes that have already been so suc- 
cessfully adopted by many of America’s defense industries in many parts of the 
country. This, in turn, will give an impetus to other phases of business which 
looks to the leadership of “big business” in all its doings. This leadership, 
based upon enlightened self-interest, will cut through the folkways and the 
habitual points of view and actions, because it is given social sanction by the 
groups to whom these people look for leadership. 

“Labor unions, in turn, through the impetus already given to their own 
attitudes by the leadership of some of the unions will modify their attitudes 
predicated on the same basic philosophy of leadership. A tremendous leverage 
will be given to the whole situation. The other groups that are working with 
the problem will have impetus, flow, given to their own efforts and a situation 
which now appears to be so stalemated can get that momentum in terms of 
social goals which is so elemental to accelerating evolutionary progress in our 
democracy.” 

The sociometrists have consistently stressed the need for social actionists 
to study the role of “key people in the community” more carefully as one of 
the most strategic approaches to the problem of social change. Much more 
study of this problem should be made by applied scientists who have the job 
of changing the prejudice pattern of the community. 
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The Satisfaction-Value of Being Prejudiced, or Discriminated-Against 

It is often possible to show the prejudiced group that on no rational 
grounds—economic, social, political, etc—does it stand to gain by aggres- 
sive obstruction of the minority group. And almost as often the prejudice 
continues unabated or even intensified by the increased consciousness of the 
contradiction between their ‘‘official belief in democracy” and their prejudiced 
behavior or attitudes. It is also possible frequently to point out to members 
of the minority group that a change in their tactics would “‘draw less fire” 
and make for more rapid progress, and to find from subsequent observation 
that many of the discriminated-against persons seem to want to draw fire by 
continuing or even intensifying the irritating behavior. The ego-satisfactions 
derived from interpersonal aggression or martrydom are often a far more 
important factor than economic, political, or ideological differences which 
might appear to be the basis of the cleavage. Fact-finding on this prob- 
lem is of greatest importance for a diagnosis of the possibilities and most ap- 
propriate methods of re-education. It seems probable from the evidence to 
date that many individuals and groups must go through what amounts to a 
therapeutic experience rather than the more typical conception of an educa- 
tional procedure before ego-anchored prejudices can be yielded up for new 
constructive sources of satisfaction. First steps have been made in this direc- 
tion in the projects of Redl,’ Moreno,‘ Bavelas,’ French,’ Slavson,’ Hendry, 
Lippitt, and Zander.* Several research projects,’ where it was foreseen that 
changes in entrenched modes of behavior would be called for by the findings, 
have successfully secured the full participation of action personnel in the 
planning and execution of the fact-finding to such an extent that surprising 
objectivity of attitudes developed during the process of “looking for the facts” 
and interpreting their implications. This joint field study approach to racial 
-and religious conflict by members of the two or more groups involved in a 
community or neighborhood seems to hold great promise as a process for 
stimulating changes in the group relationships. 


* Fritz Redl, ‘Problems of clinical group work with children” in the Proceedings of the 
Second Prief Psychotherapy Council. Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, 1944. 

‘J. L. Moreno, “The concept of the sociodrama.” Sociometary, VI, No. 4, November, 
1943. 

5 Alex Bavelas, “Morale and the training of leaders.” Chapt. VIII in Civilian Morale, 
Goodwin Watson (ed). New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 

°John R. P. French, Jr., Retraining an autocratic leader. The Journal of Abnormal 
and “ Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1944. 

7§. R. Slavson, An introduction to group therapy. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1943. 

® Charles Hendry, Ronald Lippitt, and Alvin Zander. ‘Reality practice as educational 
method.” Sociometry, VII, No. 2, 1944. 

* Rosemary Lippitt, Program study sponsored by National Council of Campfire Girls, 
New York City. 

” Reports a a summer camp training project and a study in Chicago of why boys drop 
out of their BrOUPs, published by the Research and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts of 
America, New York City. : 
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Legislation and Education 

Often this problem is argued as an “‘either-or’” proposition. Should slower 
educational processes be depended upon to solve the group friction or should 
legal pressures be brought to bear to see that “‘rights are guaranteed”? Usually 
it is foolish to ask such a question rather than to consider the proper balance 
of the two approaches and their timing in the total campaign to reduce dis- 
crimination and prejudice. One of the problems is that often the perception 
of minority group members by the majority group is so distorted by “living at 
a distance” because of segregation policies, biased reporting, etc., that some 
kind of legal force is necessary to bring members of the two groups into a 
close enough relationship for the discriminators to learn from experience how 
inadequate their stereotypes have really been. Employment and housing repre- 
sent two of the major focii of this problem at the present time. Episode 1 
explored a typical employment problem at the skilled labor level. Housing 
seems to be even more difficult, particularly for the Negro population. The 
commonest reasons for opposition that are given in the northern states are: a 
fall in real estate values, the danger of miscegenation, the fear of venereal 
diseases. The experience of Philip Jenkins, Negro real estate broker is in- 
teresting: 

Seven years ago he bought a house through a white broker in White 
Plains, a suburban neighborhood near New York City. The houses are in the 
$6000 range. There were two other negro families in the community, but 
most people were under the impression that they were working there. When 
the moving van drew up, Jenkins was met by a community committee; they 
comprised a Danish architect married to a southern wife, a German married 
to a southern woman and a second generation Italian. Another man kept 
circling around the block in his car asking how it was going. Jenkins invited 
them in and offered them cigarettes. They had a talk in which the usual argu- 
ments—difficulty of getting mortgage money, general social inappropriateness, 
and as a last dig, venereal disease, were brought up. He pointed out that if 
they were denied mortgage money, their civil rights were being infringed and 
they could take some action on that score; as for social inappropriateness— 
the president of the A and P stores was the one whose property chiefly border- 
ed on the Jenkins’ and he seemed to be making no complaint; and finally, as 
regards venereal disease—the social contact would be too remote for the men 
to worry about it with regard to their families. Jenkins told them that the 
negroes had their own social set and clubs and would not be interested in 
theirs. 

Jenkins moved in and as the years passed neighborly relations grew up, 
victory gardens were planted together and they would cooperate on two-man 
jobs, borrow and lend tools. Two years after he had moved in, five white 
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families bought homes in the community. They were higher type whites 
than those that moved out. They knew they were moving into a community 
that had colored families in it. 

The worst fears of the people who protested have not been realized: 
Mortgage money is relaxed. Federal Housing Authority insures in the neigh- 
borhood. Everyone concedes that the properties are maintained on a higher 
level than before Negro Americans moved in. In many cases they bought 
neighboring lots and landscape-gardened them. Municipal government ser- 
vices are still up to par; garbage is being collected, etc., and a vote-potential 
is developing for the colored population. A new community organization has 
been formed. The newly-elected President is a neighbor of Jenkins. He 
accepted the office on the condition that the racial issue never be raised. At 
first he was hostile, and whenever Jenkins would be working in his back yard, 
this man would throw down his tools and go into the house. After Jenkins 
had extended some personal courtesies to his family he revised his opinion 
and they have had a neighborly relationship ever since. 

The establishment of such mixed communitiesis a very important answer 
to the problem of breaking down distorted stereotypes. An example of urban 
mixed housing is on Barker Avenue in the East Bronx, New York City, and 
also the South Jamaica Houses, a New York City housing project. 

In’ a questionnaire by the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
eighteen representative cities were surveyed. To the question: Does the Negro 
make a good home buyer and carry through his purchase to completion? “Yes,” 
was the almost unanimous reply. Only one city, a small Southern residential 
city, said “‘No.” 

“Very good.” “Better than whites of the same economic status,” some 
cities report. ‘Their tenacity and willingness to sacrifice to hold on to their 
_ homes far exceeds the whites.” 

Is the negro good pay as a tenant? Six cities said ‘Good, if not better 
than whites of the same economic status,” or ‘No different from other groups 
for the better properties.” In two other cities, some members had had favor- 
able experience, other experiences not so favorable. Seven cities answered 
an outright “No.” 

Are more frequent collections necessary and losses greater? Two cities 
said they were not needed, less needed than for whites in the same rental 
brackets. Some comments: ‘‘A firm collection policy is necessary.” ‘The lower- 
gtade properties, especially rooming houses, presented the most difficult prob- 
lem.” 

Does the Negro abuse property, or does he take as good care of it as other 
tenants of a comparable status? Eleven cities say he takes good care of it, in 
many cases better care than other tenants of his economic group. Where 
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Negroes have secured homes in good condition their maintenance is as good 
as their economic circumstances permit—but the number of occupants is larger 
on the whole for Negro families and there is more doubling of families. This 
over-crowding where properties are already run down produces a condition 
that is bound to discourage good maintenance. Frequent inspections elimi- 
nate much trouble. Actual abuses occur only in the poorest and more ignorant 
segment, one report points out. 

Three-quarters of the cities, including all the metropolitan cities state that 
there is no reason why the great insurance companies of the country should not 
freley purchase mortgages upon homes and rented buildings to be occupied by 
Negroes, if such accommodations are properly located and managed. 

Here is a case then where standing on legal rights to get over the first 
hump of resistance made possible an outstanding community educational ex- 
perience which would never have been launched otherwise. ‘‘But you can’t 
legislate prejudice”: is often the reply. This is quite true, but what we need 
is a lot of experimentation to answer such questions as: What kind of prepara- 
tional education will make it possible for a community to profit by the in- 
creased contact of group members that follows legal anti-discrimination meas- 
ures? How can legal force be used to get the community over the first hump 
of resistance without deepening the lines of psychological cleavage? Perhaps 
even after school days are over most of us can profit by a bit more compulsory 
education when we insist on playing truant from some of the most basic 
courses in the curriculum of daily living in a democracy. 











